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American MG ariots 


ee and how to 


reach them via 
the Printed Word 


TT" American Markxet—which 
means the 157,000,000 popula- 
tion of the United States and its 
possessions; Canada, Newfound- 


land, Cuba and the West Indies, is 
the richest market in the world. 

To supply their needs, these peo- 
ple are engaged in every known 
commercial, industrial and artistic 
pursuit. In return for their labor 
they enjoy an annual buying power 
of $55,000,000,000. 

These people are concentrated in 
some 16,876 towns and cities rang- 
ing in population from 2500 to 
6,000,000 souls—and scattered into 
tens of thousands of villages, and 
onto some nine million farms. 

To keep themselves in constant 
contact with all those forces that 
affect their daily lives, they have 
provided themselves with the fin- 
est instrument for gathering and 


disseminating news the world 
has ever seen — 20,637 news- 
papers, trade and class papers, 
and general magazines. 
Obviously, the manufacturer 
seeking increased business in any 
part of this territory will go far- 
ther with less waste of time and 
money, if possessed of a true pic- 
ture of the market to be attacked— 
its people; its resources; its buy- 
ing power; its towns, their popula- 
tions, their industries, and com- 
plete detail about their newspapers. 
N. W. Ayer & Son’s Directory of 
Newspapers and Periodicals, now 
in its 67th year, is the only work 
of its kind in which all these 
vital facts are assembled, classified, 
summarized and fully presented. 
The 1935 edition, revised, edited 
and brought up to date—including 
the many changes, discontinuances, 
and consolidations that vitally af- 
fect the reliability of all previous 
editions—is now ready. The price 
is $15 postpaid in the United States 
and Canada. Send your order to— 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK -« 
LONDON . 


BOSTON « 
MONTREAL - 


CHICAGO. 
BUENOS AIRES» 


DETROIT 
SAO PAULO 


¢ SAN FRANCISCO «+ 
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ff DES MOINES 


REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 
circulation exceeds the com- 
bined circulation of 15 of the 
17 other largest daily news- 
papers in Iowa. 


The Des Moines Sunday 
Register circulation increase 
since 1929 is greater than the 
total circulation of any other 
Iowa newspaper ... which is 
one reason why 4,500 carrier 
salesmen like this young man 
are required to give doorstep 
delivery to Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune families 
throughout Iowa. 


DES MOINES 
REGISTER AND 


TRIBUNE 


Daily - - 261,076 
Sunday - 252,092 
A. B.C. 


LOWEST MILLINE 
RATES IN IOWA 


Daily $1.91 
Sunday $1.98 
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O swivel-chair sinecure is the 

task of creating promotion 
plans, sales helps and advertising 
matter. 

The job calls for leg-work. It de- 
mands first-hand information about 
the market—information as of to- 
day. 

Headquarters no longer feels 
self-sufficient and is inviting coun- 
sel from the agency, from branch 
managers, from salesmen, from 
jobbers, from retailers. 

Cy Norton, sales promotion man- 
ager of the Strathmore Paper 
Company, leads this week’s issue 
with a summary—and an analysis 
—of the methods of ten companies. 

* * * 

Can your business walk with 
kings, nor lose the common touch? 
Perhaps it can—but not with the 
same manners, In certain lines, an 
enterprise is known by its custom- 
ers; and to each of such concerns 
there comes the problem of decid- 
ing between volume and prestige. 
From a field in which the problem 
is especially delicate, Curtis Cam- 
paigne, vice-president in charge of 
sales, Yardley & Co., Ltd., reports 
a method that has built volume 
without losing caste. 

x* * * 

David E. Rowan still receives 
his mail in person. It doesn’t come 
—yet—addressed to his estate. But 
he has survived the onslaughts of 
impious advertising and murder- 
ous manufactured things, only to 
be plunged into skepticism about 
the tactics of those who would 
protect him from destruction. His 
bewilderment is revealed under the 
title: “Base Suspicion.” 

* * * 

Would an advertiser test his 
copy? Then let him test his test. 
The counsel comes from F. R. 
Coutant, director of research for 


jae 


X This Week 


Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., and national 
secretary of the American Mar- 
keting Society. Under the title, 
“Copy Testing Technique,” Mr. 
Coutant lists the principal reasons 
for failures in testing and analyzes 
five of the methods most widely 
in use. 
* * * 

An advertisement addressed to 
engineers can win a medal for art- 
work—and still sell its product. 
Discussing what to tell the engi- 
neer, Carl M. Loeb, Jr., metallur- 
gical engineer, Climax Molybdenum 
Company, tells how his company, 
confronted with the job of selling 
a war-time product in peace- time, 
visualized and dramatized the in- 
visible. 

*> * * 

Bristol-Myers, answering the 
Federal Trade Commission, covers 
trade-practice principles deeply in- 
teresting to a manufacturer beset 
by the evils of price-cutting and 
substitution. This week’s issue 
summarizes the Bristol-Myers phi- 
losophy under the title: “Bristol- 
Myers Replies.” 

* * 


A man will change his politics. 
He may even go violently liberal 
and proclaim: “I wear no man’s 
collar but my own!” But still he’s 
a slave; for that collar—his own— 
he’ll wear unto his death. Still 
spinning his autobiographical notes, 
A. Wineburgh writes this week of 
the collar business—of Earl & 
Wilson, of Samuel Brill, of 
Cluett-Peabody, and of men whose 
collars are as permanent as if they 
had been welded on. 


Continuing his report of a study 
of point-of-sale influences, Everett 
R. Smith, director of market and 
research "for Liberty, emphasizes 
this: that in enlightened preference 
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for nationally advertised goods, 

il salespeople are r con- 
sumers than the customers to 
whom they sell. In their own 
buying, the men and women behind 
the counters select those things 
that advertising has made well 
known. And now many a manu- 
facturer well may lament: “If 
only more of them would impart 
that policy across the counter to 
the public!” 


.. oe 


There’s business, not around the 
corner, but closer than that—busi- 
ness at your very gate. Aesop 
Glim, inveterately observant, spies 
out the prospects and suggests ex- 
pedients for advertising in your 
own front yard. 

* * * 


“This letter will bring an oppor- 
tunity for you to make more 
money in the next three months 
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than you have made in the whole 
past year.” This offer is quoted— 
no, not from a gold-mine stock 
prospectus—but from the opening 
paragraph of a manufacturer’s 
sales letter to a merchant. It is 
cited by Frank H. Meeks as one 
of many bromides that send sales 
letters into a merchant’s waste- 
basket. Negatively and then affirm- 
atively, Mr. Meeks writes on 
“Frayed Letter Openings.” 


* * * 


The Associated Press sought the 
assistance of the courts to restrain 
Station KVOS, of Bellingham, 
Wash., from broadcasting AP 
news dispatches over the air. The 
courts have denied the injunctive 
relief requested. I. W. Digges, of 
the New York Bar, gives the back- 
ground of this case, which is of 
interest to advertisers, publishers 
and radio stations, in the “Battle 
of Bellingham.” 
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Over a Year Ago 

















Factory New Car 
Retail Sales BankChecks Journal Linage —_ Payroll Sales 
December November December October 11 Months 


11% 16% 19% 39% 





















ICK most any business index for Mil- 

waukee and you get the same answer—a 
good market growing better. Ask Milwaukee 
merchants, theaters, postal clerks, utilities, 
insurance salesman, tax collectors, taxi drivers, 
anybody can tell you that your business in 
Milwaukee should be growing. And so should 
your advertising schedule. The Journal is the 
only newspaper you need to sell Milwaukee. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


2. 
FIRST BY MERIT 
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Building Sales Material No 


Home-Office Job 


How Ten Companies Get Ideas from Field 


By Cy Norton 


Manager of Sales Promotion, Strathmore Paper Company 


[3 days gone by, many companies had the clean-cut policy of 
designing sales helps, promotion programs and advertising 
matter strictly at the home office. They said, in effect, “We know 
our product; we know merchandising; we know advertising; 
we know conditions. So we have all the information necessary 
for building complete sales programs, including saJes materials.” 

But even in those days some other companies followed a dif- 
ferent policy. They said, “We like to counsel with our field 
managers and salesmen to get first-hand information about what 


they need to help them in their 
work, what the competition is do- 
ing, and so on. In this way we get 
and cash in on the so-called ‘out- 
side viewpoint.’ ” 

In the good old days, conditions 
were more settled and certain than 
today. Orders had a steady flow, 
salesmen encountered fewer diffi- 
culties, had fewer worries, and the 
whole course of business, selling 
and advertising proceeded in general 
along regular, established channels. 

Today the picture is different. 
Conditions change rapidly. Prices 
shift suddenly. New grades, new 
price levels and new products ap- 
pear. Old products die and new 
ones take their places. Competi- 
tion grows keener and keener for 
the business that exists. 

Salesmen, given the important job 
of locating and winning business, 
find harder work getting orders 
and they need better sales helps of 
all sorts to help them win elusive 
signatures on the dotted lines. On 
the other hand, sales managers, 
promotion managers and advertis- 
ing managers are often faced with 
the difficult situation of having less 
money to spend, and with the neces- 





Qn 
od 


sity of achieving greater results! 

So what? 

Many companies have changed 
their usual methods of building 
sales helps in the belief that meth- 
ods satisfactory in normal times 
are not necessarily effective today. 

But let ten companies say how 
they build those all-important 
order-getting sales tools. 

Company No. 1. One of the most 
important parts of our sales pro- 
gram is the sales tools, by which 
we expect salesmen to send us in- 
creased orders. We used to build 
all sales materials right in the 
home office without any outside 
suggestions, but today we feel it 
desirable to talk with a few of our 
best salesmen before or as we 
build selling materials, 

Of course, we don’t try to talk 
with all salesmen because that 
would be futile. By selecting a 
few of the best men, we automati- 
cally expose ourselves to the best 
kind of ideas. 

These men occasionally give us 
a viewpoint around which a whole 
campaign can be based. But more 
often they give us an idea aboyt 
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**. .. among the islands on the north side of Hispaniola, Cuba, ther¢f 
is one about 325 leagues distant in which is a spring of running water of suc 
marvelous virtue, that the water thereof being drunk, perhaps with some diet 
maketh the old young again; and here I must protest to your Holiness not tok 
think this be said lightly or rashly, for they have so much spread this rumor fo: 
a truth through all the court, that not only all the people, but many of those who 
wisdom and fortune have divided from the common lot think it to be true.’ 

Peter Martyr’s address to the Pope, 151 
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van PoncE DE Leon was a Spaniard of 
istinguished family. By 1511 he had 

on honors and wealth in his own right. 

e might have looked forward to years 
bf peace and ease. But an idea came 
long, uprooting him and sending him 
bn a quest that cost him his fortune and 
t last his life. 

The discovery of Florida was merely a 
Hisappointing by-product of his search. 
for Ponce de Leén was 42 years old, 
nd in love with a girl less than half 
is age. 


N a few lines Peter Martyr wrote the 


ye true.’ 
ope, 151 


substance of all health and beauty 


advertisements for all time. His words 


apture your imagination, as they did 
Ponce de Leén’s, because they ex- 
press a basic idea—an idea as fresh 
and enthralling now as it was in 1511. 

Not all advertising ideas—in fact, 
few others—are as good as this one. 


VY 
D 
/ 


But all advertising that is expected to 
influence great numbers of people 
quickly must have some idea—some 
thought that gets below the surface 
and makes contact with basic human 
need, 

Then dramatize it as much as you 
please. Surround it with a layout that 
is as striking as possible. But don’t 
expect these refinements to go to 
market without a basic idea, and come 
backloaded with orders. Peter Martyr’s 
copy needed no layout. 

J. Walter Thompson Company is 
primarily in the business of discover- 
ing and presenting the basic ideas 
that will sell various products. Not 
the invention of ideas, but the dis- 
covery of ideas truthfully related to 
the products. 

This kind of advertising works as 
well as it has ever worked. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY, Advertising 
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some specific sales tool which is ac- 
tually needed and which we produce 
with definite results in the field. 

Best of all, this checking with 
salesmen keeps our program and 
sales helps keyed, not to yester- 
day’s, but today’s needs. 


Company No. 2. In the appliance 
field the jobbers’ salesmen handle 
and sell an astounding number of 
different items. And by far the 
major per cent of these items are 
not made by us at all. 

Consequently we have the diffi- 
cult job of not allowing the sales- 
men to forget our goods and also 
to try to get them to spend special 
effort in our behalf. 

The best way we know to do this 
is constantly to give them every 
possible kind of sales aid, such as 
photographs, portfolios and minia- 
ture models. 

Where do we get our ideas for 
sales helps? Probably fifty-fifty 
outside and inside the office, When- 
ever any of our dealers or their 
representatives visit our factory, 
we ask them leading questions, 
Then, too, our own branch man- 
agers point out what they feel 
would help them do a better job. 
So we have no set rule, but are 
glad to get ideas, whatever their 
source, whether outside or inside 
our office. 


Company No. 3. For over twenty 
years, we have always taken full 
responsibility at the home office 
for the designing of sales pro- 
motion and advertising programs. 
This includes sales tools which we 
provide in considerable volume to 
our salesmen in the field for their 
use in daily selling. We feel this 
is the best policy because we make 
comprehensive studies of the mer- 
chandise, how it can be sold, how 
it should be used to best advantage, 
etc. And also some of us in the 
past have spent time in the field in 
sales capacities. 


Company No. 4. With orders as 
scarce as they are today, we be- 
lieve that it is good business to 
spend more money than ever for 
modern sales tools to help our men 
get orders. Consequently, even with 


a reduced appropriation, we are 
producing better and more ex- 
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pensive sales materials than ever 
before. 

In building these items we do 
most of it in the office. Our judg- 
ment, however, is aided greatly by 
a careful reading of our salesmen’s 
reports. The men report in con- 
siderable detail and a careful study 
of these reports gives us an up-to- 
date background which is absolutely ° 
essential, we feel, under today’s 
conditions. 

It is really surprising how a lit- 
tle idea brought from the field can 
be built up into a sales tool which 
will be received with enthusiasm by 
the sales force and will get real 
results. We follow no regularly 
outlined procedure about making 
field studies, but it must be ad- 
mitted we do get a great many 
requests from the trade for this or 
that item and then we try to fill 
the needs if they seem practical. 

Company No. 5. Lately we have 
changed our system of developing 
sales aids. Until two years ago 
most of these things were designed 
wholly in the home office and we 
apparently did a pretty good job. 

However, when business kept 
declining in volume, orders proved 
harder to get, and our sales tools 
simply had to do a bigger and bet- 
ter job. 

We appointed an Advisory 
Council comprising a few of our 
very best retailers. This Council 
was given an advance showing of 
our complete sales program, in- 
cluding displays, counter cards, 
house organs, portfolios, movies 
and what not. 

Of course, we asked their frank 
opinions because otherwise such a 
council is useless. We got several 
ideas from this group of men. 
Many of the ideas proved practical 
and were adopted. 

In addition to the council, how- 
ever, we always endeavor to test 
out our sales helps right in the 
field, and we believe that the com- 
bination of these two things, coun- 
cil and field testing, is the very 


best kind of insurance that our 
program will be effective and 
profitable. 


Company No. 6. We seldom talk 
with our branch managers or sales 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Ewing Galloway 


By every standard of comparison . . . what they buy, 
where they live, what they earn . . . the more than 
300,000 families that read The Sun are New York's 
likeliest prospects for good merchandise. Survey after 
survey, check after check .. . and the most exacting 
test of all, the day-after-day experience of the de- 
partment stores ... shows this to be true. For 
sheer results from their selling efforts in New York 
experienced advertisers are concentrating in The Sun. 


The => Sun 


NEW YORK 








New Campbell-Ewald Unit 


HE formation of a new com- 

pany in New York, to be known 
as Campbell-Ewald of New York, 
Inc., is announced this week by 
H. T. Ewald, president of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, of De- 
‘troit. It will take over many of 
the Eastern accounts of the Detroit 
agency and, like the recently or- 
ganized affiliate, D. P. Brother & 
Company, will use facilities of the 
parent organization, including such 
specialized departments as radio, 
outdoor, research, travel service 
and branch organization. 

Mr. Ewald will be chairman of 
the board of the new agency. 
Fletcher D. Richards will be presi- 
dent and general manager. Lynn 
B. Dudley will be vice-president 
and treasurer. Miss A. C. Schro- 
der, of Detroit, will be secretary. 


+ 


Ford Telephones to 10,000 


A SALES quota of a million 
cars or better is the goal set 
by the Ford Motor Company for 
1935. Announcement of this fact 
was made to a listening audience 
of more than 10,000 dealers and 
their salesmen in the United States 
and Canada over a telephone hook- 
up. 
Details of the new models and 
sales promotion plans were de- 
scribed in talks by Henry Ford, 
Edsel Ford and W. C. Cowling, 
general sales manager. Three 
full-page advertisements have al- 


+ 


Paramount Publix Elects Luce 
a Director 


Henry R. Luce, president of Time, 
Inc., and editor of Time and Fortune, 
has been elected a director of the Para- 
mount ‘Publix Corporation. 

eee 


Now Murry Breese Associates 

Breese-Waetjen, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, is changing its name to 
Murry Breese Associates, Inc. 


Mr. Richards, who has been wit! 
Campbell-Ewald for more than 
fifteen years, has moved to New 
York and taken over his new 
duties. He has been account execu 
tive for some of the largest a 
counts of the agency, as well as 
vice-president, assistant general 
manager and treasurer. Mr. Dud 
ley, likewise with the agency for 
fifteen years, has held the positior 
of New York branch manager for 
seven years. 

Accounts to be handled by the 
new company include: U. S. Rub 
ber Products, Inc., New Departur: 
Manufacturing Company; Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company, Genera! 
Motors Acceptance Corporation, 
Cycle Trades of America, Village 
of Saranac Lake, N. Y., and TWA, 
Inc., air line. 


+ 


ready appeared in a large list of 
newspapers, preliminary to con- 
tinued schedules during the season 
of the automobile shows. Maga- 
zine and outdoor advertising also 
will be used, the Ford Symphony 
Orchestra broadcasts will be con- 
tinued and, starting this week, Fred 
Waring’s orchestra broadcasts will 
be extended from a half-hour to 
full-hour periods. 

The newspaper campaign is ap- 
pearing in smaller space in weekly 
newspapers as well as in dailies so 
as to cover all dealer points. 


+ 


General Electric Vapor Lamp 
to Basford 
The General Electric Vapor Lamp 
Company, Hoboken, N. J., has appointed 
the G. M. Basford Company, New York, 
as its advertising counsel. 
eee 


Has Knitgoods Account 


The Lampl Knitwear Company, Cleve- 
land, women’s ready-to-wear garments, 
has appointed The Powers-House Com- 
pany, of that city, as advertising counsel. 
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In 1934 and for 186 consecutive months—a 
greater volume of advertising has appeared 
in The New York Times than in any other 
New York newspaper. 
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®ePOPULAR FALLACIES 





“A Bottle of Good 
any Ad!” 


F OR any salesman to com- 
pare the efficiency of his 
highly personalized sales at- 
tack on a single prospect, 
with the efficiency of a 
$10,000 advertisement is, of 
course, a fallacy. 


In the first place, few peo- 
ple outside of the press- 
rooms of the great magazines 
have ever seen a $10,000 ad- 
vertisement. The Saturday 
Evening Post, for instance, 
sells a 4-color page for $10,- 
350 . . . but when you open 
your copy of the Post, what 
you see is an advertisement 


th part of 


1 
costing 5700,000 


$10,350 . . or less than 


aiths of a cent. 


No wonder shining lights 





in the sales force feel dis- 
dain for so small a fraction 
of a sales-candle-power. 

We all need to think more 
in terms of the unit of adver- 
tising that confronts a single 
prospect. Such thinking 
makes advertising men work 
to improve the sales value of 
the appeal laid before each 
particular prospect, makes 
them rely less upon the cum- 
ulative effect of mass cir- 
culation. 

Such thinking, too, helps those 
who expect advertising to bowl 
over specific prospects, to see it 
in its true light as the smallest 
known subdivision of sales ef- 
fort. Advertising, when so viewed, 
is valued not so much for its power 
to get orders as for its power to 
pave the way, cultivate favorable 
attitudes of mind .. . in short, to 
make it possible for salesmen 
more easily to get orders. 


NATION'S 


260,000 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT WASHINGTON BY 
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OF ADVERTISING N°O-20 





Likker Beats 


ADVERTISING does not suffer 
alone from fallacious thinking. 
Every business has its popular 
misunderstandings . . . real estate, 
manufacturing, accounting, con- 
struction, shipping, banking. For 
twenty years NATION’S BUSI- 


BUSINESS 


CIRCULATION 


NESS has been helping business 
men by dispelling fallacies, by pro- 
moting constructive action, based 
on clear reasoning and sound fact. 
That is why business executives 
turn to it with increasing interest 
each month. 














A! 


THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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It will be a great show and... 
January 26 is publication date 
of the Automobile Show issue of 


The Chicago Daily News 











Bear in mind that The Chicago 

Daily News, with over 400,000 cir- 

eulation, is geared into more able- 

to-buy families in Chicago and 

suburbs than any other Chicago 

daily newspaper— regardless of 
total circulation. 


It will just be sound judgment and 
good business to see that your new 
story is told fully and your whole 
line interestingly displayed in the 
Automobile Show Number. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago's Home Newspaper 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA—DETROIT—SAN FRANCISCO 
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Volume or Prestige 


How Yardley Builds Increased Sales without Losing Caste 
for Name 


By Curtis Campaigne 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Yardley & Co., Ltd. 


HOUGH some people—a great 

many, in fact—regard it as a 
sort of royal road to riches, I can- 
not think of the toiletries business 
as anything but hazardous. In no 
other line, perhaps, is it truer that 
“you cannot eat your cake and 
have it.” 

If we invite volume in at the 
door, profits fly out at the window 
and prestige is lost in the scuffle. 
A subsequent revamping of policies 
may regain a measure of profits. 
But prestige, once lost, is gone 
forever. 

Sound principles may be de- 
pended upon to build a satisfac- 
tory volume. But unfortunately, it 
doesn’t work the other way. If 
volume be put first, it brings no 
benefits in its train—only poten- 
tialities of evil. Retribution may 
be long delayed, but it will surely 
arrive. 

As I see it, it is not so much a 
question of methods as of mental 
approach to a business, I have had 
the advantage of working under 
the so-called American system of 
sales promotion, of contrasting fif- 
teen years of such sales director- 
ship with seven years of sales 
direction under the British policy. 
Comparison would be invidious 
were it not for the common knowl- 
edge that in the British viewpoint 
there is something of inherent sta- 
bility, evidenced in the mental ap- 
proach to problems and the methods 
employed in pursuing an objective. 

This approach gets down to the 
fundamental reason why anyone is 
engaged in business. 

What do you want to do—build 
volume or make a stable profit? 
The urge and incentive must be 
something more than love of the 
game or interest in your work. 
You would like to have dividends, 
wouldn’t you, for your industry 


and ability? I don’t see how we 
could differentiate the profit motive 
and make the tremendous strides 
this country has made. 

When we work from that theory, 
naturally it is reflected in our deal- 
ings. But the only logical avenue 
of approach is by that way which 
insures stability of profits, and that 
entails a different treatment of 
sales from the one that usually 
prevails in the toiletries market. | 
have put the emphasis upon stable 
profits, for profits that prove to be 
temporary are not profits at all. 

Many houses have had flush times 
followed by lean years. When the 
latter are balanced off against the 
former, they are not able to show 
much, But they have built an or- 
ganization, and if that were their 
purpose all would be well, How- 
ever, that was not the purpose and 
the organization has become a bur- 
den rather than an asset. 


Taking a Long-Term 
Point of View 


The difference comes in looking 
at all problems, day in and day out, 
not from the viewpoint of tempo- 
rary advantage or profit, but from 
the mental approach which consid- 
ers whether the business is accu- 
mulating in value and building 
soundly for the future. Such a 
point of view requires a sales 
policy* that is not only well con- 
ceived but rigidly enforced. The 
great need is for uniformity of 
treatment. For instance, I know 
that if I sit right here in my office 
all day, certain propositions will 
come to me that will look attrac- 
tive. But I cannot think of indi- 
vidual cases by themselves; each 
decision must stand in the light of 





*Yardley’s sales policy was described i 
full by Mr. Cam ec te Pawrens’ inx, 
February 18, 1932. 
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what the effect will be upon our 
national policy. 
A year or so ago a large buying 
unit put a proposition before me. 
Special discounts, advertising allow- 
ances, “P.M.’s” were wanted, and 
the bait was volume of business. 
This man—let me call him “A”— 
has done a particularly good job of 
merchandising toiletries; so g 
that he has carried the fight to the 





Blank & Stoller 
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department stores. He is 80 per 
cent master of the situation. 

“Your goods are three-quarters 
sold before they come into the 
store,” “A” told me. And that is 
true, for we have made a substan- 
tial advertising investment over a 
number of years in the market 
served by his retail outlets. 

But a policy worth its salt must 
be above-board. What it does for 
one must become the national pol- 
icy. From the standpoint of vol- 
ume, I should have made the deal. 
To Mr. “A” I had to say, however, 
“Whatever I do for you, I will 
have to put on my hat and coat 
and go to Mr. ‘B’ and say, ‘Here’s 
what I did for “A.” And to “C” 
and “D,” and so on, I cannot 
treat the individual action as end- 
ing there.’” 

“Why drag in the other fellow?” 
was “A’s” reaction. 

“A’s” proposition was tyrned 











down. Our relations are friendly 
with him, for he realizes that our 
policy will not permit the conces- 
sions he requested. Nevertheless, 
we must fight him for any volume 
in that territory. 

A year has gone by and we have 
increased our business in “A’s” 
bailiwick. In his stores our busi- 
ness is off. And 1934, I may state 
for purposes of comparison, taken 
nationally, will show as the biggest 
year of all the thirteen that Yard- 
ley has been in America. 

We still do a good business with 
“A.” But, in a sense, I have won 
and lost. And “A” has won and 
lost. Perhaps “A” has lost more 
than he thinks, for the Yardley 
clientele is above the popular 
stratum, and to that extent it has 
more money to spend. 

That, of course, is not the yard- 
stick by which to judge the main- 
tenance of sales policies. Since 
every decision is related to the 
whole, if we had sold “A,” we 
would have announced to the mer- 
cantile world, in language they all 
know so well, “We are hungry for 
business.” There was nothing but 
volume to entitle “A” to special 
consideration. Ultimately a sales 
policy is vitiated by one incon- 
sistent decision. 

It pays to say “No” when the 
tenure of a purposeful sales pol- 
icy is involved. Yardley’s greatest 
progress in America has been made 
during the years of depression. 
We have observed how others have 
been forced to curtail, to revamp 
territories, to reduce appropria- 
tions for advertising. We have 
expanded territories, increased the 
weight of our advertising, and 
added to our profits. While volume- 
at-any-cost has gone back on some, 
we have maintained and increased 
our volume, 

The answer is plainly evident: a 
good product, smartly and intelli- 
gently presented, and backed by a 
sales policy with a purpose. The 
main purpose is to build a busi- 
ness that will endure, to look to 
stable profits, not profits of the 
moment or that quick rush of vol- 
ume which may prove to be a 
danger load rather than a long- 
term profitable load. 
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Any product that is controlled 
for uniformity of re-sale price is 
subject to sporadic price situations. 
If you adopt a policy of dealing 
only with accounts that are sym- 
pathetic to controlled distribution— 
uniform profits and uniform price 
—there will always be some mer- 
chant whose sales appeal is price 
who will endeavor to break down 
this method. There is an inevitable 
clash of two schools of thought, 
and both may be right and may 
have right and proper functions in 
serving their public. I never quar- 
rel on this issue. ,1 believe that it 
is good business, based on a pur- 
poseful sales policy, to protect the 
integrity of our program, and as 
a corollary, we are duty bound 
to protect the profit and interests 
of cur selected dealers within our 
legal rights. 


It Takes Courage to 
Refuse Business 


It is very simple to lay down a 
sales policy, but it is the hardest 
thing in the world to make the 
rules work, to act consistently al- 
ways with a broad view and not 
narrowed down to the immediate 
problem. Courage is required to 
refuse business, and in that the 
American system is most often at 
fault, for it has the eye of an op- 
portunist upon today’s volume and 
today’s profits, rather than the 
vision of the future needs and re- 
wards of a growing business. One 
way to avoid being swept off your 
policy feet is to make your deci- 
sions at a time detached from the 
pressure of the moment. Yardley 
decisions are very carefully thought 
out, sometimes a year in advance 
of the circumstances. We never 
make quick decisions, And once 
made, there is no turning back. 
They are the plans by which we 
build, and that applies to sales pol- 
icies, to advertising, to products— 
everything is co-related and moves 
forward with the same purpose. 

Recently I was called to a New 
York suburban area, where a de- 
partment store faced a price situa- 
tion. A cut-rate merchant with a 
few volume stores in that city, one 
or two of which were uncomfort- 
ably close to the department store, 
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had managed to get some of our 
Christmas goods and had cut the 
price 12% per cent. Triumphantly, 
he had plastered them in his show 
windows. 

“You have every right to feel 
that you should meet this man’s 
price,” I said to the buyer and the 
man who controls the department 
store’s policy, “I have fought to 
keep my goods out of this price- 
cutter’s hands, but in some way he 
has euchred me. I feel very sym- 
pathetic, but my policy—as you 
know—is inflexible. If I permit 
you to meet this man’s price, if 
I become a party to your cutting 
prices, I should have to go to our 
other accounts in this city and in 
nearby cities and permit them to 
do the same thing. That would 
ultimately mean that, on account 
of this situation, for which neither 
you nor I am to blame, our na- 
tional policy would go by the board. 

“Therefore, I must say that, if 
you cut your prices to this man’s 
level, I shall have to close your 
account. Under the existing con- 
ditions that will mean closing the 
entire territory.” 

That store decided to go along 
with Yardley. And I venture to 
say its sales will run as smoothly 
as if the price-cutter didn’t exist. 
Nationalizing the problem, local- 
izes the trouble; when the price- 
cutter’s flare-up is over that will 
be the end. He has been scheming 
for months to gather the stock he 
is flouting in my face, and he will 
find it not worth repeating, 


How One Local Situation 
Was Met 


In another case I was called out 
to a Middle-Western city, where 
five owners of local independent 
drug stores had opened a pine-board 
store and attacked the price-main- 
tained lines, They regarded their 
action as a protest against demon- 
strations in department stores, spe- 
cial discounts and “P.M.’s” in drug 
chain stores. I got the five men 
together and asked them why they 
had included Yardley’s products in 
their program in view of the fact 
that we do none of those things. 

Their answer was, “Well, you 
sell the toilet goods departments, 
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and you must take the same treat- 
ment.” I replied with the rhetori- 
cal question, “What do you expect 
me to do, go down to the kitchen- 
ware department ?” 

My action was something differ- 
ent. I closed all the wholesale dis- 
tributors supplying that territory. 
Then I got together the buyers and 
the men who control policies in the 
department stores. “We are going 
to have,” I said, “cut prices—an 
attempt to demoralize distribution 
on goods of recognized re-sale price. 
If you are in sympathy with our 
policy, you will go along and dis- 
regard this competition, having 
confidence that we will protect 
your interests as well as our own.” 

All agreed to stay with Yardley. 
The faith that brought that agree- 
ment, I maintain, is the product of 
years of single-purpose dealings. 
The very faith that we have been 
able to create in our policy among 
the people with whom we deal is 
the strongest bulwark in the sup- 
port of that policy. 

There is another value of a pur- 
poseful policy which must be con- 
sidered. It accrues to the benefit 
of the product itself, where 
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urally suited to the classification, 
regardless of immediate volume. 
Failure to do so will mean an im- 
perceptible—at first—but an always 
irretrievable loss of a valuable 
asset—prestige. 

Many a product has gone from 
accessible to common distribution, 
but none has ever retraced its 
steps. Neither water nor distribu- 
tion has ever been known to flow 
up hill. The tendency is always to 
level off, when dams are broken, 
and the process goes on until the 
upper channels are emptied, 

In the end it comes to a matter 
of saying “No” more easily than 
you say “Yes.” For prestige is 
not something you sell; it is some- 
thing you refuse to sell. 

But never will the pressure 
cease—the pressure to deviate, to 
relax, to let down the bars. As a 
rigidly controlled product builds up 
volume, the pressure per square 
inch—speaking mechanically—upon 
restraining rules is likely to be ter- 
rific. Yardley’s has thus reached 
a point I call the “danger peak,” 
for from our particular eminence 
we can let the snowball roll down 





one purpose is to establish 
enduring prestige. If you 
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are going to maintain pres- 
tige of the product, you 
can’t have mass sales—com- 
mon distribution. You must 
of course, have distribution 
that is accessible, in sup- 
port of a broad advertising 
program. It all gets back 
to your original purpose. 
A convenience item, 
such as toothpaste, soda 
bicarb., ink, must have 
common distribution. But 
quality goods of a pres- 
tige character, to be pro- 
moted successfully, must 
fall into the classification 
of shopping items where ¥ 
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distribution is accessible, 
but not common. If per- 
mitted to become too com- 
mon, they will lose the in- 
trinsic value which has 
given them their original 
emphasis, original appeal 
and initial acceptance. 














There must be the courage 
to stay in the outlets nat- 








products is a “sales policy with a purpose” 
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A COMPNEE ee 





The COMPACTNESS of the Worcester Market makes pos- 
sible a thorough and intensive selling job at a minimum of effort 
and expense. Worcester alone has a population of 195,000. 
Within an average |8-mile radius live 237,000 more. 40 per cent 
of these suburban families own cars; most of them are within an 
easy 15 or 20 minute ride, by car or bus, from the shopping center 
of Worcester. Over a network of excellent roads thousands “run in” 
daily to work and to buy. 


Covered by ONE Medium 


Through the Telegram-Gazette advertisers may secure intensive 
cultivation of the entire Worcester Market, city and suburban. 
Throughout this compact trading area the Telegram-Gazette is read, 
six days every week, in more than 85 per cent of all homes which 
every day take a Worcester daily paper. Of the Telegram-Gazette’s 
total circulation of 105,743, 92,673 is concentrated within this 


compact city and average |8-mile suburban trading area. 


Such concentration of circulation in so compact 
a market is a powerful factor in building 
sales volume quickly, at low cost. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Mass. 
GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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“Gentlemen: We Mortons 
need a lot of things. Some 
we’ve simply got to have, oth- 
ers we want just because we 
want them. Where we are go- 
ing to get them is up to you. 
But you can be sure of one 
thing: We Mortons mean 
business.” 

The Mortons are typical of 
hundreds of thousands of 
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WE MORTONS 


other families who read the Chicago American every night. Fo 
the most part these men and women are in their 30’s and 40's 
Such people are The Leading Americans in today’s consumer ma 
ket, because they are earning the bulk of America’s income an 
with undiminished confidence in their futures, spending the mos 
too! They are buying today, and they will continue to buy « 
morrow. But, to paraphrase Tom Morton, where they buy is u 
to you, Mr. Manufacturer. A word to the wise is—Advertise. 


CHICAGC 
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NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
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he Chicago American is the Mortons’ own newspaper. Like the 
lortons (and because of the Mortons), the American came out of 
Zhe depression on top, with the largest advertising gain of any 
hicago daily newspaper in 1934. The Mortons had and still have 
oney to spend. The American had and still has the Mortons and 
heir special kind of alert, American families. This is an unbeat- 
ble combination for any business man who wants more sales 


olume and increased profits during 1935. 


ERICAN 
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ney E. Boone Organization 
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hill and gather a lot of volume. 
We have come to a point in con- 
sumer acceptance where we can 
make a quick clean-up. But too 


well we know what lies at the end 
of such a flight from purposeful 


poy. ; i 

The other day I saw, in a politi- 
cal article, a quotation from Long- 
fellow’s ‘“Morituri Salutamus.” 
And right here the following coup- 
let seems particularly apt: 


“Better like Hector in the field to 


die, 
Than like a perfumed Paris turn 
and fly.” 


We are going to hold fast and 
fight, with our back to that snow- 
ball, easing it down the favoring 
grade. It is more difficult, having 
reached a comfortable volume, to 
carry on a progressive business. 
Every safeguard must be thrown 
up to insure even greater control 
and preserve the integrity of estab- 
lished policies under rapidly in- 
creasing volume, lest it fall of its 
own weight. To this end, I am 


7 
Sears, Roebuck Appointments 


James M. Barker, vice-president in 
charge of retail administration of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, Chicago, has been 
appointed vice-president and treasurer. 

e will continue as chairman of the re- 
tail policy committee. 

F. B. McConnell, assistant to Mr. 
Barker, has been appointed assistant to 
the president, General R. E. Wood, and 
secretary of the company. 

These eqgetetments follow the resig- 
nation of E. H. Powell, secretary and 
treasurer of the company since 1930. 
Mr. Powell will devote his entire time 
to his position as president of Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica, Sears subsidiary. 

* - . 


R. C. Lewis Returns to 
Condé Nast 


Russel C. Lewis, until recently, West- 
ern advertising manager at Chicago for 
the Butterick Publishing Company, has 

me Western advertising director of 
the Condé Nast Publications, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Before joining But- 
terick in 1929, Mr. Lewis had been asso- 
ciated with the Condé Nast Publications 
for nine years. 
= - e 


Grahl to McCann-Erickson 


*R. C. Grahl, vice-president of the 

acker Outdoor Advertising Company 
and for the last several years in charge 
of the Eastern offices of the Packer and 
Central outdoor advertising groups has 
joined the New York office of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc. 
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taking the distribution more ag- 
gressively into my own hands. 
For the responsibility for preserv- 
ing the policy and the integrity of 
distribution must ultimately fall 
wholly and directly upon us, in our 
own interests as well as in the in- 
terests of our dealers. 

Deliberately to impede progress 
may seem a radical thought, in con- 
trast with the accustomed method 
of letting down on safeguards and 
permitting the whole machinery to 
get out of control. The difference 
is that, if you cut loose, you go on 
a whing-ding of a joy ride while 
it lasts, untroubled—I presume—by 
premonitions of a disastrous end. 
If you don’t go on a bender, it is 
because, back of your sales policy 
which has brought you safely to 
the “danger peak” there is and 
always has been that first great 
fundamental—consistent straight 
thinking—not on individual prob- 
lems, but as they affect the whole 
structure—and continuity of pur- 
pose with a well-defined goal at 
the end. 


+ 
Advanced by United Drug 


George Frolich, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager of the 
United Drug Company, Boston, has been 
advanced to the newly created position 
of director of research and technology. 
John E. Fontaine, formerly assistant 
general sales manager and advertising 
manager, now becomes general sales 
manager in which position he will also 
conduct the company’s advertising. The 
new assistant sales manager is John M. 
Considine, formerly manager of the 
remedies, medicines and pharmaceutical 
departments. 


Theodore P. Seymour Joins 
Husband & Thomas s\ 

Theodore P. Seymour has joined the 
Husband & Thomas Company, Inc., 
New York agency, as an account ¢x- 
ecutive. For a number of years he was 
assistant to the general manager of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation and, more recently, has been do- 
ing s ial investigation work for fi- 
nancial interests. 


Swann with Moore Press 


James Cooper Swann has joined The 
Moore Press, Inc., New York, a$ man- 
ager of creative sales service. He was 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Brambach Piano Company and for four 
years was in cha’ of the direct-mail 
activities of the Cities Service Company. 
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What to Tell the Engineer 


This Industrial Campaign Built Unusual Acceptance among 
Technical Prospects 


By Carl M. Loeb, Jr. 


Metallurgical Engineer of Climax Molybdenum Company 


A GOOD percentage of present- 
day advertising gets its start 
in engineering laboratories. Pick 
up any magazine or newspaper and 
notice the number of advertise- 
ments that show what is presum- 
ably a scientist behind a microscope 
or a battery of test tubes and re- 
torts. Notice how often you run 
across the phrases ‘ ‘exhaustive tests 
have proved - « o “a great new 
advance,” “from our laboratories 
.,’ etc. Study the products 
advertised and see how they differ 
from what they were last year. 

It all signifies that engineers 
have been at work, constantly im- 
proving processes and materials so 
that products can withstand com- 
petition by giving the consumer a 
better product. From the drafting 
board and the test tube come forth 
the new products that are promptly 
translated into advertising and sub- 
sequently into sales. These ad~- 
vances are necessary. They furnish 
the selling ammunition for adver- 
tising. Thus the engineer is vitally 
important to advertising. 

Until recently, however, his im- 
portance consisted mainly in fur- 
nishing new products and improve- 
ments. But now it is obvious that 
he is also being called upon to 
help tell about his work. The pub- 
lic wants to know why a particular 
piece of merchandise is better, and 
who is better fitted to tell than the 
man who developed it? Very often 
the engineer’s contributions in this 
respect have to be translated into 
language the layman can under- 
stand since many engineers are 
prone to speak of their achieve- 
ments in terms that are foreign 
outside of the laboratory. None 
the less the engineer is having his 
day in current advertising. 

This is a good thing. My per- 
sonal feeling is that engineers are 
inclined to understatement rather 


than to exaggeration. The reason 
for this, basically, is that the engi- 
neer has a high regard not only 
for his own reputation but also for 
advertising. e must have con- 
fidence in advertising, for to him 
it is not only a means of selling 
what he makes, but it is also a 
source of information upon which 
he must depend. 

Advertising is in fact one of the 
reasons why advances can and are 
being made in all lines with such 
rapidity. As fast as new processes, 
materials and machines are de- 
veloped, engineers are told of 
them through technical publica- 
tions. Since advertisements in these 
publications furnish a wealth of 
suggestions for engineers, it goes 
without saying that they are re- 
ligiously studied by the profession. 
Constantly seeking for means of 
making improvements, or looking 
for something that will solve a 
baffling problem, the engineer is a 
careful ‘student of technical adver- 
tising. 

Thus advertising to the engineer 
is a very vital force. It feeds him 
ideas on the one hand, and on the 
other hand it helps sell the prod- 
ucts of his brain and hand. 


How Should the Engineer 
Be Sold? 


Now, what about selling the 


engineer? He is obviously a good 
prospect, for it is within his prov- 
ince to recommend materials, 
machinery and processes that mean 
large orders. However, the very 
fact that he represents big business 
requires a careful approach. He 
is not susceptible to wild claims or 
ambiguous statements concerning a 
product’s merits. He must be shown 
convincingly that what you have to 
sell will help him solve his prob- 
lem and aid him in his task of put- 
ting out a better product. Yet, at 
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Prize-winning copy which visualizes 
unseen performance of product 


the same time, he is a human being 
and his interest can be caught and 
held by good advertising. 

Many advertisers appealing to 
engineers seem to forget this, proof 
of which can be found in any engi- 
neering publication. For the most 
part you will find advertisements 
in engineering publications to con- 
sist of a few photographs or cross- 
sectional views of a product thrown 
helter-skelter on the page, some 
type and the manufacturer’s name. 
Another common type of advertis- 
ing is that which contains obviously 
exaggerated claims. Some of the 
manufacturers using this sort of 
advertising might reply that they 
are satisfied since it sells. Possibly, 
but in all likelihood it would sell 
much better if it were rightly han- 
dled and the first sale would not 
be the last. 

In the case of the Climax 
Molybdenum Company we ran a 
series of advertisements in the 
metallurgical journals, two of which 
won medals at the Art Directors 
Exhibit. The artwork, done by 
means of a new air-brush tech- 
nique, was unique in that it “vis- 
ualized the invisible.” Our prod- 
uct, an alloy for steel, is unseen 
once it enters the steel. This ad- 
vertising conveys the idea that 
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molybdenum gives the following 
properties to steel—increase in 
toughness, wear resistance and high 
temperature, strength and many 
others. 

The excellent artwork stands out 
in the publications in which it is 
run. And it brings results. Some 
indication as to this lies in the fact 
that in one year our domestic busi- 
ness almost doubled. Part of this 
increase must be attributed to ad- 
vertising. 

Because of the great demand for 
molybdenum during the war, it 
was mined in commercial quanti- 
ties for the first time. Suddenly 
the war came to an end, and we 
were left with a large tonnage of 
mined ore, and small use for it. 
The question was what now? 

Some molybdenum was being 
used in the chemical industry and 
for tool steels. The volume, how- 
ever, was insignificant, being a 
matter of poundage rather than 
tonnage. We had an alloy that 
made wonderful metals for war- 
time use and we figured there was 
a logical use for it in peace-time 
industry. 

It was at first thought that at 
least .5 per cent molybdenum was 
required to result in an effective 
molybdenum addition to steel. This 
amount was added to steel already 
containing considerable quantities 
of other alloys and resulted in an 
extremely difficult material to han- 
dle. It was soon discovered that 
molybdenum was so effective that 
quantities of .15 per cent to .40 per 
cent were sufficient to improve the 
physical properties of steel and that 
this amount could replace much 
larger quantities of other alloys 
without lowering quality. 

Research licked a metallurgical 
problem, and we set out to sell 
molybdenum. From 1921 until 1932 
there was a slow but sure growth 
of sales. But even as late as 1932 
we felt that the properties of 
molybdenum ‘were not as_ well 
known to metallurgical engineers 
as they should be. We decided that 
it was possible to tell the story 
most effectively through technical 
papers. 

During the first year, beginning 
in June, 1932, engineers were told 
the story of molybdenum in a se- 
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ries of advertisements describing 
and illustrating the effects of 
molybdenum in iron and _ steel. 
When that series ran out in June, 
1933, we began another series 
which has to date been employed 
to bring out the economy of 
molybdenum and the superior prod- 
uct it makes. As pointed out pre- 
viously, as a partial result of the 
idvertising, our domestic sales 
almost doubled in one year. 

So effective has the advertising 
proved, that a continued increase in 
space in engineering publications is 
deemed advisable by officers of the 
company. In addition to this ad- 
vertising, we have effectively em- 
ployed a house magazine that we call 
the “Moly Matrix.” This monthly 
publication is distributed to six- 
teen thousand engineers, executives, 
students, etc. Half of our mailing 
list is made up of names of people 


+ 


A. G. Newmyer to Join 
Hearst Newspapers 

Arthur G. Newmyer has resigned as 
general manager of the New Orleans 
Item and Tribune to join the Hearst 
Newspapers in an executive capacity. He 
will take over his new duties on or about 
February 1. Mr. Newmyer joined the 
Item in 1911 and became associate pub- 
lisher of the Item and Tribune seven 
years ago. He served two terms as 
resident of the Southern Newspaper 
-ublishers Association and founded the 
New Orleans Advertising Club. 


Gust Opens Eastern Office 

The Robert P. Gust Company, Inc., 
manufacturers’ sales manager to the drug 
and department store trades, has organ- 
ized an Eastern division, which will be 
headed by Monroe Douglas Robinson 
and Harry H. Wright as managing di- 
rectors, he new tern office is lo- 
cated at 369 Lexington Avenue. 

J - e 


Wagner Electric to French 
The Wagner Electric Corporation, St. 
Louis, has appointed the Oakleigh R. 
French agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Business papers and 
direct mail will be used. 
- . . 


Elects John A. Moloney 

John A. Moloney, manager of the 
merchandising service department of the 
Chicago Daily News, has been elected 
a director of the Illinois group of the 
National Food Distributors Association. 
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who have written in to us in an- 
swer to our advertisements. An 
interesting fact here is that the 
“Moly Matrix,” and our technical 
publications are required reading in 
some of the leading technical uni- 
versities. 

At present molybdenum is being 
used in vacuum cleaners, automo- 
biles, radio tubes, roller bearings, 
fountain pens, tools, telephone 
equipment, air-conditioning equip- 
ment, boilers, stokers, golf clubs, 
forge dies, buildings, in the paper 
industry, in the oil industry, in 
textile industry, printing, etc., etc. 

Future prospects look even 
brighter, for we are coming to an 
age where tremendously strong and 
tough, yet light, parts are essential. 
Such developments as light-weight 
trains and huge fast transport 
planes indicate that our advertising 
should continue to produce results. 


+ 


New York Office for 
Memphis Agency 

Lake-Spiro-Cohn, Inc., Memphis agency, 
has opened an office in New York, in 
the RCA Building. Harry M, Ireland 
is manager. He was at one time adver- 
tising monager of General Motors, Ltd., 
of Canada, later, market analyst of John- 
son & Johnson and, more recently, adver- 
tising manager of the Health Products 
Corporation, Newark, N. J. 

° . a 


“Forbes” Transfers Elworthy 


A. B. Elworthy, who has been vice- 
promident in charge of advertising in the 

iddle West for Forbes Magazine, has 
become head of the publication’s adver- 
tising department in New York. Her- 
man C. Daych returns to Forbes as 
Western advertising manager after three 
years’ service in Chicago with The 
American Weekly. 


Made Assistant to Rheinstrom 


Harold F. Clark, formerly advertising 
promotion manager of True Story Maga- 
zine and, lately, with Liberty in a simi- 
lar capacity, has been appointed assistant 
to Carroll Rheinstrom, advertising man- 
ager of the Macfadden Women’s Group 
and Photoplay. 


“Life” Appointments 
Joseph A. McDonough, advertising 
manager of Life Magazine, Inc., New 
York, has been made vice-president. 
Life has appointed Waldo E. Fellows, 
Detroit, as its advertising representative 
in Michigan and Northern Qhio. 

















Base Suspicion 






Could It Be That the Advertising Attackers Are Themselves 
Advertisers ? 


By David E. Rowan 


‘THE object, am I, of great solici- 

tude on the part of consumer 
organizations. They keep sending 
me pieces of literature in which 
they affirm their desire to protect 
me from the “onslaught of adver- 
tising,” for a modest fee. 

This has been going on for two 
years or better and not the least 
puzzling aspect is how they figure 
I have survived the poison gases 
given out by my breakfast oranges, 
low voltage shocks from electrical 
appliances, strangling by advertised 
shirts, disembowelment by pieces 
of tin in canned peaches and un- 
speakable mangling by branded 
razor blades. As each literary 
token arrives I note quickly to see 
whether it is addressed, “Estate of 
David E. Rowan.” I accept, with 
pleasure, the implied and gracious 
compliment to my staying powers. 

As this barrage continues, a hor- 
rible suspicion begins to take form 
in my mind. Before specifically 
exposing the nature of this doubt- 
less unworthy emotion, let us ex- 
amine two of the more recent 
documents with which I have been 
favored. 

Here is an item from Consumers’ 
Research, Inc., an organization 
which provides “unbiased informa- 
tion and counsel on goods bought 
by, the ultimate consumer.’ 

“now’—, reads the first word 
of what one might almost call a 
headline at the top of the page. 
Something strangely familiar about 
the use of that adverb, something 
vaguely reminiscent; and the im- 
pression becomes more haunting as 
the entire, beg pardon, headline is 
read. “Now—this 162-page book— 
with your subscription to con- 
SUMERS’ RESEARCH.” 

Alongside this, shall we say, sen- 
tence in large type, is a picture of 
the “Annual Handbook of Buy- 
ing.’ Then come several blocks 
of—no, paragraphs of printed mat- 





ter, accompanied by “excerpts” 
from the book. It seems to my 
aging eyes that the final sentence 
of the essay, in referring to an 
appended “application” (I am glad 
to see that I overcame the impulse 
to misjudge the nature and appear- 
ance of this application and call it 
a coupon) says: “Use it today!” 

Then here is a piece of printed 
matter from Co-operative Distrib- 
utors, Inc., which corporation not 
only offers counsel, but also men- 
tions some merchandise which the 
organization may be persuaded to 
part with on receipt of the indi- 
cated prices thereof, plus postage. 
Leafing through this “Technical 
Section” (how did you like Sears, 
Roebuck’s fall and winter technical 
section?), one encounters a num- 
ber of literary items which stir 
strange and incongruous memories. 

An example: “Here’s a military 
size hairbrush which gives you that 
exhilarating (sic) feeling you get 
when the barber brushes your hair. 
This can only come from good 
stiff. well mounted Siberian bris- 
tles.” 


Even Uses the Feminine 
Leg Appeal 


There is also a notation that an 
electric iron is “the iron of proven 
performance and longest life.” In 
connection with some reading mat- 
ter about hosiery, there are a 
couple of halftones, and one would 
almost say that the merchandise 
exhibited is filled to the brim, and 
better, with feminine leg. 

A remark about some Russian 
candy reads: “We have no means 
of guaranteeing the purity of this 
candy, but we have the assurance 
of friends who have inspected the 
factories that they have never ob- 
served candy made under more 
sanitary conditions.” 

Hmmmmm. “Now” headline. 
Special offer. Keyed coupon. Urge 
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NATIONAL FAVORITES 

WHICH CREATE BIG, STEADY 
PAYROLLS, AND MAINTAIN 
BUYING oerer 





The BROWN-WILLIAMSON TOBACCO 


CORP. produces them for you in Kentucky 


Autumn, Winter, Spring, Summer Millions 
Smoke Kools, Ralecighs, Wings Daily 


Kentucky's leading big-money industries know no. seasons. 
When other industrics are forced to id!c along. the demand for 
these favorites of the millions keeps the operating schedule at 
pre-depression levels. Salaries and wages continue. The unfail 
ing payroli helps to maintain the volume buying of nationally 
advertised products at the flourishing retail outlets @aalatia &" 
always is a consistent buvers’ mirket Here your advertising 
dollars CASH IN. They'l! move every type and price of mer 
chandise into the hands of consumers more quickly because the 
buyers have the money. And two gercat newspapers dominat 
this market 


® when morning dawns upon the Blucerass, THE COURIER 
JOURNAL is favorite at the breakfast tables 


@ and THE LOUISVILLE TIMES completes the coverag: 


at sundown. 
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But you’re not selling t 


This series of “reason why” advertisements 
being run to help advertising agents and 40 
tising managers get appropriations OKed | 
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LEPHANTS never forget—but men do! Whether 
you carry your goodwill at a dollar or a million, it’s 
yours only as long as you hold on to your market. Only 
long as you keep showing your prospects why they 
ought to buy your product or service. 


That holds for everything business and industry buys, 
from turret lathes to trucks. The formula for success in 
any sales drive is still a good product, a good sales force 
and good, consistent advertising. 


7 


sal McGraw-Hill Publications offer you the economical way 
to do that “good, consistent advertising” in Industry's 
12 Major Markets. That way, is to send your message 
directly and only to the men who count in the companies 
that count . . . through the magazines these men buy and 
read pull to keep up with their icin 


Don’t wait for business to come to you. Go after it— 

before your competitors do. 
elephants And, for your biggest dol- 
lar’s worth, go after it through the waste-free circulation 
of McGraw-Hill Publications. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
ag = A Management and 


enance 
Metal and Mineral Markets 
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for immediate action. Emotional 
appeal for a hairbrush. Adjectives 
in the superlative degree. Sex ap- 
peal illustrations. Anonymous— 
and slightly unscientific—testimo- 
nial, These are the origins of my 
base suspicion, which is: 

Could it, by any remote chance, 
be that these holy communications 
are themselves—advertising ? 

A terrifying, as well as an ig- 
noble, thought. For who is to 
protect me from the advertising 
onslaughts of those who wish to 
protect me from advertising on- 
slaughts? 

Especially since I have a faint 


+ 


Urges Automobile Advertisers 
to Emphasize Safety 

Automobile advertisers are urged to 
stress safety in their 1935 advertising, in 
a statement issued by Harohkd G. Hoff- 
man, Governor-elect of New Jersey. As 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner of his 
State, Governor-elect Hoffman has closely 
observed automotive copy and believes 
that less emphasis on speed and more on 
the factors of safety, will prove beneficial 
to the industry and to the public. 

“Consumer research,” he said, “con- 
ducted by the motor companies them- 
selves has produced the interesting in- 
formation that speed and power, once the 
leaders, are rated lower by the buying 
public on the list of qualities it desires 
in an automobile. oreover, safety, 
which came very low on the list, has 
moved up steadily in recent years. * 

There is inexhaustive material, he 
pointed out, in the advancements made by 
the industry to insure greater safety, to 
make the safety appeal good business as 
well as a service to the public. 

. e . 


Seattle Club Elects 


Newly elected officers of the Adver- 
tising Club of Seattle are: J. H. Leather- 
man, president; H. L. Applegate, first 
vice-president; Burr W. Strecker, second 
vice-president; Lila Arnold, third vice- 
president; and Karl P. Heideman, trea- 
surer. New directors are: Maurice S. 
Holcomb, Thomas M. Reeder, F. G. 
Mullins and Fred M. Rickard. 


Appoints Redfield-Coupe 
The Candy-Cod Distributing Corpora- 
tion, New York, has appointed Redfield- 
Coupe, Inc., New York agency, to direct 
the advertising of Candy-Cod, cod liver 
oil vitamins in candy form. 
. . ” 


To Represent Daytona Paper 
Effective February 1, the Daytona, 
Beach, Fla., News-Journal will be repre- 
sented nationally by Bryant, Griffith & 
Brunson, Inc., publishers’ representative. 
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presentiment that the appurtenance 
of advertising which my would-be 
protectors inveigh against most 
loudly might also be numbered 
among the advertising attributes of 
their own literature. I refer to 
the following statement (italics 
mine) from the Consumers’ Re- 
search exhortation: 

“The consumer cannot 
open a newspaper, listen to the 
radio, ride in a street car without 
having the biased and exaggerated 
(and in 90 per cent of the cases 
deliberately misleading) claims of 
advertisers impacted against his 
ears and eyes.” 


+ 


Ask for Rehearing in 
“Farmer’s Guide” Suit 


The five publishing companies which 
are defendants in the suit brought by 
the Indiana Farmers Guide Pub blishing 
etitioned the United 
States Supreme Court for a rehearing 
The Court’s decision was reported in 
Printers’ Ink of December 13, page 65. 

The Farmer's Guide seeks to collect 
treble damages on the contention that 
the defendants entered an unlawful com- 
bination in offering group advertising 
rates in their seven publications. The 
defendants are the Prairie Farmer Pub- 
lishing Company, Wallace Publishing 
wa ny, Wisconsin Farmer Company, 

ebb Publishing Company and the Mc- 
Rave Publishing Company. 

In their petition, the _ + set 
forth that they deny violation of the 
anti-trust laws, and were without power 
to control advertising rates in farm 


papers. 


Company, have 


Has New Cosmetic Account 


The Procter & Collier Advertisi 
Company, Cincinnati, has been appoint 
to handle the advertising of LeMonds, 
Inc., new Columbus, Ohio, firm which 
has been formed to engage in the manu- 
facture and distribution of toiletries, 
cosmetics and perfumes. Plans are near 
completion for the release of national 
newspaper, radio and magazine adver- 
tising. 

” ” oa 


Mavis Talcum Doubles List 

More than twice as many newspapers 
will be used to advertise Mavis Taleum 
in 1935 than were used in 1934, accord- 
ing to Samuel L. Antonow, president of 
V. Vivaudou, Inc., toilet and cosmetic 
house. The advertising will be of six 
months’ duration. 

. . 


Gets Fabric Account 

A. Theo. Abbott & Company, Phila- 
delphia, tapestries, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the David E. 
Walsh Agency, of that city. 











'...WELL DISPLAYED 
,. foe Oo OLD” 


Wi submit that the sellingest copy in the world 


about a hand bag, a muffler and/or a pair of gloves 
would sell still more of them with the help of the picture 
shown on the next pages. 

It’s direct-color photography, of course. 

And when a direct-color photograph is good, it 
is very, very good! For it will show your merchandise 
with all the gay color, clarity, and “‘come-in-and-get- 
me” lure of a well-lighted show-window. 


But unlike any show-window, you can mail it 








right to every prospect’s breakfast table. 


We know we can make pictures as good as this— 


because we made this one. It’s quite possible that we 


could make an equally effective color photograph of 
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Brand Acceptance by Retail 
Salespeople : 


Those Behind the Counter Prefer Advertised Goods 
By Everett R. Smith 


Director of Marketing and Research, Liberty 


RETAIL salespeople are above 
the U. S. average from the 
consumption standpoint. In their 
personal purchases, they prefer ad- 
vertised brands. 

It has already been shown* that 
the extensive study made for Liberty 
Magasine indicated that 36.9 per 
cent of retail purchases are de- 
termined as to brand at the time 
and point of sale. In other words, 


the brands sold in nine billion dol- 
lars’ worth of retail purchases are 
selected across the counter. 

In nearly sixteen billion dollars’ 
worth of retail purchases the brand 
is determined by the consumer— 
which is the accomplishment of ad- 


vertising during the last fifty years. 
But 50 per cent as much as that is 
still determined at the time of sale 
and very largely determined by the 
retail salespeople—sales_ clerks, 
managers and proprietors. 

Since retail salespeople are in 
a position to exert such a vast 
influence on brand selection, it is 
important to know the direction 
which that influence will take. Do 
they incline to nationally adver- 
tised brands or against them? 

Again it was determined to go 
beyond their expressed opinions, to 
get factual data. It was felt that 
the most exact and dependable an- 
swer would be found in the pur- 
chases for which they spend their 
own money. 

For this purpose, Ross Federal 
investigators were sent to the 
homes of 543 of the 1,166 retail 
salespeople, managers and pro- 
prieters who: had been interviewed 
at their places of business. . In- 
formation was secured as to the 
brands usually purchased and used 


*Painters’ Inx, December 27, 1934, 
page 35. 


of sixteen selected products. Prod- 
ucts on which brand use was 
checked in the homes of sales- 
people were: coffee, tomato juice; 
breakfast food (for summer and 
winter use); canned soup; canned 
vegetables ; laundry bar soap ; laun- 
dry soap chips, flakes and beads; 
toilet soap; shaving cream; tooth- 
paste, tooth brushes; face lotions; 
face powder; shampoo; mouth 
wash. 

The results were illuminating. 
For instance, four brands of coffee 
accounted for well over 40 per cent 
of the purchases. Similarly four 
brands of toothpaste accounted for 
nearly 50 per cent of the selection. 
In the matter of laundry chips, 
flakes and beads, well over 60 per 
cent of purchases were accounted 
for by the first four advertised 
brands, while on toilet soaps four 
leading advertised brands ac- 
counted for nearly 70 per cent of | 


the choice. VS 
Parallels Brand Choice of 
General Public et 
In most of these sixteen selected 
items, widely advertised brands ac- 
counted for anywhere from 50 per 
cent to 90 per cent of these prod- 
ucts used in the homes of sales- 
people. By and large, the choice 
of brands in the homes of sales- 
people ran more or less parallel 
to the choice of brands by the pub- 
lic generally. In some cases the 
difference was on the side of wider 
use of advertised brands by sales- 
people than by the public at large. 
This study indicated that people 
engaged in retail selling are peo- 
ple, just like the rest of us. In 
fact, the grocery clerk is a con- 
sumer when he or she goes into 
the drug store, and the drug clerk 
is a consumer when he or she goes 
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into the department store, etcetera. 

As consumers, it is a well-known 
fact that people engaged in retail 
selling account for a substantial 
portion of the public. According 
to the 1933 Census of Distribu- 
tion, there were 4,263,898 people 
engaged in retailing as proprietors, 
managers and full-time employees. 
This does not include more than 
700,000 part-time retail employees. 
These people who are exclusively 
occupied in retail selling comprise 
10.1 per cent of all those gainfully 
employed in the United States. 
Their families comprise 14,715,000 
persons, or 12 per cent of all the 
people in the United States. As 
consumers also they are then im- 
portant, provided their consump- 
tion is of a scale and size to be 
considered equal to or above the 
average. 

The Government figures show 
that retail employees average to 
receive annual incomes higher than 
those of wage earners as a whole. 
Also worth noting are the figures 
revealed by this study. Data se- 
cured showed that the average 
annual income of all the retail 
salespeople (hot including pro- 
prietors and managers) in the out- 
lets covered in this investigation, 
was $1,180. This compares with 
the average annual income of U. S. 
wage earners of $959. 

However, it was also found that 
the average ntuimber of employed 
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persons per family among these re- 
tail salespeople, was 1.66. In other 
words, there were three employed 
people for each two families. The 
total family income ranged on the 
average between $1,500 and $2,000. 
The average number of people in 
the family were 3.44. 

In this year of grace, what does 
such an income mean? To what 
extent does a family whose head 
or chief employed person earns 
$1,180 a year enjoy the necessities 
and perhaps the luxuries of life? 
How near do they come to the 
American standard of living— 
whatever that may be? 

One of the most striking and 
astonishing answers, perhaps, is 
the fact that a higher per cent of 
them own new automobiles than 
are owned in the country as a 
whole. Their automobile owner- 
ship is well above the United States 
average. 

Six items of checking were taken 
as standards. These include the 
factors usually considered in such 
investigations and possibly one or 
two not generally taken. There 
are no doubt some factors omitted 
which have been frequently used, 
but the writer believes that the 
factors taken here give some in- 
dication of the consuming power 
or standards of living of these 
families. The table below shows 
how they stand on these factors. 

It is well known that hourly or 


Their Living Standards Rate Better than Average 


Own Automobiles 

Own Cars of 1930-34 Models 
Own Radios 

Own Mechanical Refrigerators 
Carry Life Insurance 

Carry Accident Insurance 
Have Checking Accounts 


a S- 
Average 
53.2%° 
38.7% 
60.0% 
16.4% 
76.4%* 
32.8%* 
18.1%* 


Retail’ 
Salespeople 
62.4% 
56.9% 
83.4% 
31.4% 
87.7% 
46.4% 
24.2% 


. From investigation made at the homes of 543 retail salespeople in the five cities. 
Z Automobiles—Starch 1930; Cars 1930-34 Models—i1934 Automobile Fact Book, 


N.A.C.A. and'R. L. 


Polk figures on New Car Registrations; Radios—U. S. 


nsus 


1930 and Colymbia Broadcasting System 1934; Refrigerators—‘‘Electrical Merchan- 


dising,” McGraw-Hill Co. as of Jan. 1, 


1934; ‘Life Insurance—National Association 


of Tite Underwriters; Accident Insurance and Checking Accounts—estimated by 


Division of Marketin 
leading insurance an 


3. Cities of 10,000 and over. 


and Research, Liberty Magazine, on basis of discussions with 
financial organizations, since no actual figures are available. 


4. Based on U. S. Adults 15 years old and over. 
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even per diem wages mean little. 
Purchasing power is based on total 
annual income. The people at the 
point of sale here considered are 
only those employed full time; 
part-time employees would add an 
army of over half a million more. 
Retail salespeople include not only 
sales employees—whose incomes 
are listed above—but also managers 
and proprietors, whose incomes are 
not considered in these figures ex- 
cept as being identical with those 
of employees. The average income 
of all—managers and employees— 
is probably higher than these fig- 


+ 
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ures would indicate, even after 
making allowance for the low 
wages in many localities and types 
of stores. 

While these investigations 
showed that in many respects re- 
tail salespeople are above the aver- 
age in ownership, let us assume 
that they are merely average in 
consumption. Since they account 
for 12 per cent of the population, 
we may assume that they buy 12 
per cent of the products usually 
sold at retail, and so they account 
for purchase of $3,400,467,000 
worth of retail goods per year. 


+ 


; Cups on the Campus 


[N almost any fraternity house 
these days you are likely to find 
a number of copies of a little book- 
let entitled “Phantom Greeks—a 
Mystery Thriller for College 
Greeks.” It’s a new game that is 
helping the Vortex Cup Company, 
Chicago, to increase the use of its 
cups on the campus. 

The booklet contains “masked 
badges” of forty-five social frater- 
nities, nine professional fraterni- 
ties, nine honorary fraternities and 
eighteen social sororities. The game 
is to identify correctly the badges 
from the bare outline. The correct 
solutions are contained in a handy 
pocket notebook, sent separately. 
The “Phantom Greeks” booklet 
was sent to the presidents of every 
college sorority and fraternity. It 
was explained that additional copies 
could be obtained and requests 
have been coming in for the book- 
let and answer pads at a great 
rate. 

There are two objectives in this 
direct-mail campaign. The first is, 
of course, to influence the fra- 
ternity and sorority houses to in- 
stall the company’s cup dispensers. 
The second is to plant a seed for 
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Harold Crary Advanced 


Harold Crary, advertising manager of 


United Air Lines, Chicago, has been 
named general traffic director. He suc- 
ceeds K. A. Kennedy, who has resigned 
from the organization. 


future business. College men, the 
company reasons, eventually will 
be business men and if a little 
good-will can be created now, sell- 
ing cups to these business men will 
be easier later on. 

The same reasoning has influ- 
enced this company to try a test 
campaign in college newspapers. 
The advertisements are written in 
a semi-facetious style especially for 
college consumption. The copy and 
the illustrations point out the 
dangers that lie in the use of 
drinking glasses in public places 
and the advantages of having sani- 
tary Vortex and Trophy cups. 

One of the advertisements, for 
example, points to the danger of 
broken glass. A man, in the act of 
shaving, has just broken one. The 
heading proclaims that “There’s 
danger in that glass, my man!” The 
copy continues: “The field for 
barefoot, chopped-glass walkers is 
as overcrowded as the field for 
flagpole sitters—so leave it out of 
your curriculum.” 

One episode of this kind says: 
“Kick out the common glass and 
replace it with modern, sanitary, 
practical Vortex Cups!” 
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To Publish “Packaging Arts” 

Packaging Arts, a new uarterly 
mnqueine, is scheduled for publication 
in March, 1935. Offices will be at 220 
East 42nd Street, New York. William 
E. Berchtold, has been named editor. 











N. matter how keen each 


blade, you can’t shear if the pivot pin is not 
Pet That pivot suggests a certain type of 
editing which aligns keen writer with keen 
reader. It gives a magazine the cutting force 
that trims advertising costs and slashes 


through sales resistance. 


THE 


merican 


MAGAZINE 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Collier's... The National Weekly The Country Home 
The American Magazine Woman’s Home Companion 


Combined Circulation Over 8,300,000 


..+» THE PUBLIC SPENDS MORE MONEY 
FOR AN ISSUE OF THE AMERICAN THAN 
FOR ANY OTHER GENERAL MAGAZINE. 





G-M Dealer Meetings 


FPORTY-EIGHT dealers, per- 
sonally selected by Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president of the General 
Motors Corporation, comprise four 
dealer councils which will meet 
with members of G-M’s executive 
committee, the committee that de- 
termines all basic operating policies. 

The appointment of these coun- 
cils, according to Mr. Sloan, marks 
development of a plan whereby 
General Motors “hopes to bring 
into its councils, as affecting its 
major policies particularly with re- 
spect to distribution, the thinking 
of its dealer organization as to all 
problems of which the dealer is a 
part.” The purpose of this plan 
and its organization is described in 
a message which he sent to all 
dealers. 

Its purpose is to provide a 
greater degree of concentration 
and closer co-ordination so that all 
concerned may better deal with the 
problems of the moment, as well 
as prepare for the demands of to- 
morrow. The objective is to for- 
mulate sounder and more construc- 
tive distribution polices. 

“I am seeking,” Mr. Sloan ex- 
plained to dealers, “the benefit of 
a cfoss-section of your opinion as 
to your problems in order that we 
may more intelligently discharge 
our very great responsibility, not 
only to you, but to the corporation, 
for in so doing we will be able to 
serve that much better.” 

Members of the four councils 
were selected by Mr. Sloan on a 
geographical basis. One is for the 
Pacific Coast; one for the section 
West of the Mississippi and ex- 
tending approximately to the West 
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RCA-Victor and Radiotron Merge 


The RCA-Victor Company, Camden, 
a. 2 +, and the RCA-Radiotron Com- 
Harrison, have merged as 
the RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
The merger contemplates no change in 
the sales, advertising or management of 
either organization, nor in the products 
or trade-marks. E. T. Cunning! has 
been elected president of the consoli- 
dated companies. RCA-Victor products 
will continue to be manufactured in 
Camden. 


Coast; and the remaining two East 
of the Mississippi, one for the 
Northern section, and the other for 
the Southern section. This group- 
ing is held desirable because of 
the varied conditions existing. 

Each council has a membership 
of twelve, representing, further, a 
cross-section of dealer problems 
properly weighted for all eral 
Motors Divisions. Members*are to 
serve for a six-month period, after 
which a new group is to be called. 

“In revolving the membership 
within the dealer body as a whole,” 
Mr. Sloan said, “there will be pre- 
sented a moving picture, so to 
speak, of dealer thought with rela- 
tion to dealer problems, both pres- 
ent and future.” 

Mr. Sloan readily admits that 
the problem of choosing members 
from so vast a body as the G-M 
dealer organization, is an extremely 
difficult one, that the great major- 
ity of dealers could offer con- 
structive suggestions. But such a 
scheme, he believes, would be im- 
practical whereas the plan set up, 
through evolution, does provide an 
opportunity of continually broad- 
ening the foundation of co-opera- 
tion. 

A program such as that outlined, 
in his opinion, @ffers an opportunity 
not now existing, an opportunity of 
enabling the company, through 
closer co-operation with its deal- 
ers, to better determine those 
things that should not be done and 
those things that should be done 
differently. “This,” concludes Mr. 
Sloan, “should make possible a 
broader foundation of constructive 
effort for both of us.” 
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Sponsors Printing Clinics 
Encouraged by the success of its 
Book Clinics, now in their fifth season, 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
New York, is planning a series of tae 
ing Clinics. Following lectures 
ber general @ and designers, there will 
eneral discussion. Meetings will be 
monthly in the McGraw-Hill Audi- 
- and admission will be free. The 
first meeting will be held January 15. 
Egmont Arens will talk on “Streamlining 
the Printed Word.” 





Earl & Wilson’s Rigid Policy 


Why They Selected Retail Outlets and How Blacklist Idea 
Was Worked 


By A. Wineburgh 


Y contact with E & W Col- 

lars—Earl & Wilson, adver- 
tisers in the New York City street 
cars—gave me the opportunity of 
learning about a policy more rigid 
than any I had ever run across. 

The company’s collar, for men, 
sold at a price of 25 cents, and was 
considered the quality collar. 

The distribution of E& W Col- 
lars, however, was very large. The 
demand put the company in a posi- 
tion to select the retailers to whom 
it would sell. 

In saying that they selected the 
retailers, I do not mean that the 
collars were not sold by two firms 
on the same block, but they had to 
have a standing that fitted in with 
Earl & Wilson’s merchandise. 


During one of my visits with 
Frank Wilson (his offices were 


located on the north side of 
Union Square between Broadway 
and Fourth Avenue) he was called 
to the counter at which customers 
placed orders, Although custom- 
ers were usually ushered into pri- 
vate offices or salesmen’s rooms, 
such was not the case with Earl & 
Wilson. We were sitting in one 
of the private rooms, and through 
the door Frank Wilson could see 
the approach of customers. 

He excused himself, saying he 
would return in a moment, which 
he did. Smilingly he said that the 
man who had just called, the owner 
of a haberdashery shop on Four- 
teenth Street near Third Avenue, 
had come to buy Earl & Wilson 
Collars, but he told the customer 
that he could not accept an order 
from him, as his location was not 
one in which he wished to have his 
collars sold. 

_ Frank Wilson said that the ob- 
ject of the store owner in coming 


This is the sixth of a series of auto- 
biographical notes. Others will appear 
in succeeding issues. 


in to place an order was for the 
purpose of putting the brand in the 
window or on the shelf at the en- 
trance to the store, to indicate that 
he was handling good merchandise. 

On another occasion, when I was 
calling on Frank Wilson, Samuel 
Brill, of Brill Brothers, who then 
had a number of stores in New 
York City, came in to place an 
order. He had sold Earl & Wilson 
Collars at less than 25 cents, with 
the result that he had been placed 
on the blacklist for ten years, and 
had three months more to go. 

The business of Earl & Wilson 
is now controlled by a humafilly 
progressive firm—Cluett, Peabody 
& Company—whose business poli- 
cies have made them outstanding 
in the line. 

A too-rigid policy in business, a 
rule in life, an unalterable opinion, 
likes and dislikes, can work much 
harm. 


Some Sidelights on 
Collar Habits 


Apropos of this Earl & Wilson 
story, I learned from Frank Wil- 
son that once a style of collar was 
put on the market, nothwithstand- 
ing the constant changes in styles, 
it would continue to sell. Some 
people who became accustomed to a 
particular collar, found that it was 
hard to change. Orders would con- 
tinue for years from different parts 
of the country, dropping out one 
at a time, until they ceased alto- 
gether, and then the company knew 
that the last wearer of that collar 
had passed beyond. 

The Berry Wall style of collar, 
which he still wears, has become a 
mark of identification of him, I my- 
self started to wear E & W “Wau- 
bunk” Collars more than thirty-five 
years ago. I am one of those who 
have been unable to change, and 
still send special orders for them. 

At the time I was otieg adver- 


(Copyrighted by A. Wineburgh, 1935) 
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“THE OLD LADY 0 


ing a little old fashioned, eh?" 


The apy of Oregon—none other 
to you than The Oregonian, favorite 
newspaper of the great Pacific Northwest 
for these last 84 years—pushed out her 
good firm chin and gazed searchingly 
into the mirror. 

‘Perhaps I have been neglecting some 
things that would make life more in- 
teresting and pleasant. Just watch me 
give those youngsters of mine a thrill!"’ 

Very next morning the LADY 
stepped out, dressed in* the height of 
fashion, before a flabbergasted family. 
Gone was the somber old dress and in its 
stead a smart, stunning creation, fashion- 
ably styled in clear, easy-to-read 7% 
point type instead of the small, none too 
legible 634 point type which had draped 
her rugged frame for lo these many years. 
What a dress! Youthful in every line— 
smart—and modern to the minute! 

Yes, th apy had gone the whole 
route in giving lie to the “old fashioned’ 
charge. Her face was lifted, ringlets 
bobbed, and eyebrows plucked. Shorter, 


pithy headlines make her pages fairly 
sing with color and life. Human interest 
pictures—front page and inside— give 
spice and graphic clarity to the news. 
Banner headlines on the pages of the en- 
larged sports section, the augmented 
woman's pages, the featured Pacific 
Northwest news pages, present the big 
news of the day at a glance. 

At heart, in basic principles, thdoeer 
LaDy remains the same. She holds tena- 
ciously to the belief—the same belief 
that has endeared her name to residents 
of the Pacific Northwest since long before 
the Civil War—that public service and 
honest, complete presentation of the 
news of the day are the first duties of a 
newspaper. 

What do the children think of all this? 
Well, sir, when che 
modern over night, it caused no end of a 
furor out on the West coast. The children 
let loose a great hue and cry. Some liked 
it, some didn’t. Many said she should 
have done it years before. Others pulled 
a wry face and hinted that th ADY 


LADY went 
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s fairly 
interest 
— give 
> news. 
the en- : . : 
ene must be over-doing her cocktail parties. Tongues 
Pacific are still wagging every which way. Everybody is 
he big reading and watching — wondering ‘what in the 
: world thteday will pull next. 
rey \ Meanwhile shrewd advertisers are getting a 
Teall mighty wallop— measurable on cash registers — 
belief out of th ADY's rejuvenation. With every- 
ie body reading, everybody talking, reader interest 
wie has risen to the nth degree. With th LADY 
a oak in the spotlight, advertising response to this rich 
see market was never better. Capitalize this situation: 
ory Make sure The Oregonian is on your media list 
-_ and grow more sales while the Lavy of 
I this The Oregon grows younger. 
went 
d of a 
=| OREGONIAN 
liked . 
hould PORTLAND, OREGON 
ulled National Rapsceentatives: Verree & Conklin, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
+ San Fr i I Color Representatives: A iated Newspaper Color, 


_ae Inc., ol Francisco, New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles 
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tising to Earl & Wilson, I was 
also selling space for advertising 
Welsh Margartson, an English col- 
lar, and to Cluett, Peabody & Co. 

I kept a supply of each of these 
three makes in the office, and my 
calls on these concerns—sometimes 
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all three in the same day—would 
govern the collar I would wear. 
Nothing pleases an advertiser so 
much as to sée his goods in use, to 
hear customers ask for it, or to 
overhear a conversation in which 
his goods are mentioned. 


es 


Reciprocity 


T? Anglomaniacs this display of 
American canned goods in Pic- 
cadilly may come as a bit of a 
shock. 

To Seeman’ Brothers,  Inc., 
New York, packers of White Rose 
grocery products, it is said to have 
been a complete surprise. 


+ 


Appoints Tracy-Locke-Dawson 


The Maculette Company, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., has placed its advertising account 
with Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc., New 
York. A campaign is contemplated, us- 
ing women’s publications, dailies and ra- 
dio, following distribution. 

e * e 


Verne Porter Has Own Business 


Verne Porter has formed Verne 
Porter, Inc., with offices in the Hotel 
Algonquin, New York, to represent a 
group of authors. He was formerly ex- 
ecutive editor of Tower Magazines and 
at one time was editor of Cosmopolitan. 

e s - 


Death of J. R. Ostell 


J. Raymond Ostell, Detroit represen- 
tative of Liberty, died recently at that 
city, aged thirty-nine. 


The display of American “co- 
mestibles” appeared in the window 
of Fortnum & Mason, well-known 
purveyors of food products. To 
Americans interested in advertising 
the English firm is famous for the 
“Commentaries” by H. Stuart 
Menzies. 
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Join Donahue & Coe 


Charles F. Hanser and A. B. 
Churchill have joined Donahue & Coe, 
Inc., New York agency, as vice-presi- 
dents and account executives, serving the 
Scholl Manufacturing Company, 
Glover Company and other accounts. 

° 7 = 


Gets Lamp Account 
The Bradley & Hubbard Manufactur- 
ing Company, Meriden, Conn., electric 
lamps, has placed its advertising account 
with the Hartford office of The Ralph 
H. Jones Company. 
o . . 
With “Domestic Engineering” 
H. L. Huxley, formerly with the Wil- 
lard Battery Company, has joined the 


staff of the Domestic Engineering Pub- 
lications, Chicago. 





I See Where... 


SSOCIATION of the Bar of New York City warns against misleading 

advertisements of trade-mark service specialists saying statement that 
State registration necessary in order to protect trade-mark rights is un- 
true. . . . Retailers, according to National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
confronted by 254 separate manufacturing codes in buying and nearly 100 
other codes in selling. Hence proposed issuance of 160-page handbook 
on NRA for retailers. . . . Globe-Democrat, Post-Dispatch and Star- 
Times, all of St. Louis, raise single copy price to three cents. . . . Expect 
nearly 3,000 bills for introduction on opening day of Congress in House 
alone. . . . Chester C. Davis, head of AAA, may quit June 30, according 
to Washington staff correspondent writing in Chicago Daily News... . 

- . . 


American people are now paying 9% billion a year in taxes with a public 
debt over 47 billion and growing fast, according to National Industrial 
Conference Board... . American Petroleum Institute to meet May 14-16 
at Tulsa. ... Maryland Governor to present general sales tax bill to 
State Legislature. . . . Senator Wheeler (Dem., Mont.) will introduce 
joint resolution to finance inquiry by Federal Trade Commission for 
extensive investigation of all phases of food processing industry, con- 
tending manufacturers and packers pay “high and excessive” salaries and 
large concerns dominate many lines. New Dealers, according to Journal 
of Commerce (N. Y.), believe proposed inquiry will be powerful weapon 
against scrapping processing taxes. . . . 

. . ° 
Edward L. Bernays, New York public relations counselor, proposes 
Federal public relations chief as cabinet officer without stating who 
should get job. . .. AAA reports 1934 estimated cash farm income about 
6 billion, aboyt 1 billion over 1933. ... With lumber industry asking 
permission to levy special code assessment for financing trade-promotion 
program of some $750,000, some fear that NRA through “supervising” 
such appropriation might starve opposition papers and feed pro-New 
Deal papers... . 

. + . 
General feeling seems to be that manufacturers’ sales tax to be proposed 
by Representative Treadway (Rep., Mass.) has no chance. Treadway’s 
proposal would exempt necessities and 50 per cent of receipts would be 
allocated to States. ... NRA code price-fixing held unconstitutional. by 
Federal District Judge Otis in Kansas City. ... Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
editor of Journal of Medical Association, says, according to New York 
Herald Tribune, that the “Federal Government should not interfere with 
the medical profession in matters of public health unless the doctors of 
the United States prove unable to cope with the problem,” the which 
might also be said of advertising. . . . F. L. Whitmarsh, chairman, Pure 
Food and Legislative Committee of National-American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, urges code action by wholesale grocers to avoid 
the enactment of unwise, uneconomic and unworkable legislation dur- 
ing 1935.” ... 

. . * 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture Tugwell approves code for domestic 
malt industry. ... Decalcomania and Transparency National Product 

49 
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Group No. E-3 of Graphic Arts Industry asks amendment of code 
concerning administrative agency and re-definition of decalcomania group 

. Amendment concerning wages proposed to code for daily newspaper 
publishing business. . . . Condiment sauce products group and household 
cleanser manufacturing group of grocery manufacturing industries 
applied for inclusion under basic grocery code. . . . NRA Litigation Divi- 
sion announces Federal Courts have sustained arguments of Government 
attorneys in 77 of 81 court rulings concerning codes during 8 weeks ended 
December 25, 1934... . 

7 e e 

W. A. Harriman, Administrative Officer, NRA, sends out form letter 
concerning the January 9 hearing on code price provisions, price con- 
trol, price stabilization. . . . “The prospective (business) gain in 1935 is 
likely to be relatively moderate as compared with the gains in 1933 and 
in 1934,” says Alexander Hamilton Institute. . . . Col. Leonard P. Ayres, 
Cleveland Trust Company, feels business conditions in 1935 will follow 
closely along lines of 1934.... Guaranty Trust Company (N. Y.) 
survey stresses necessity for durable goods revival as 1935 key factor. 

. & per cent of reporting members of National Association of Credit 
Men anticipate improved business conditions in 1935 over 1934... . 

. a . 


United Press survey of business leaders reveals attitude of cautious 
optimism. . . . Standard Statistics Company predicts business volumes 
will show 3 to 5 per cent higher than year ago during first half of 1935 
with less drastic than normal summer recession and some further stimu- 
lation in prospect for fall months, predicting further that relative gains in 
1935 advertising will probably be smaller than those recorded in 1934 over 
1933, farm machinery sales may increase 60 per cent in 1935, continuance 
of recent upward movement of retail trade, upward trend of activity in 
textiles for next several months. . . . Meanwhile, Washington officials, 
as usual, issue hopeful predictions for the new year. . . . “Business with 
the aid of Government looks forward to 1935 with moderate confidence,” 
says Business Week. ... Review of Reviews index of general business 
for week ending December 22, 1934, 62 per cent of normal. .. . United 
States News index of business activity continues to point upward, is above 
last year... . With 44 State Legislatures to meet in 1935 lawyers and 


sales managers expect busy time watching legislation. 
G. M. S. 


+ + + 


“Review of Reviews” 
in New Dress 


A . new make-up and cover, Re- 
view Reviews is appearing in a new 
package which lends additional emphasis 
to its editorial content. Each month a 
cartoon, reflecting some event of the 
day, will be a cover feature. The Janu- 
ary issue has been designed by Gordon 
Aymar, art director of The Blackman 
Company. 

. * * 


Marschalk and Pratt Appointments * 


Marschalk and Pratt, Inc., New York 
agency, the following _appoint- 
ments: a L. Meulend 


endyke, vice-presi- 
ys s. Giellerup, 


secretary, and G. 
Bostectice recor ing secretary. 


Goebel Represents Packer 
Outdoor in East 
J. A. Goebel has been appointed to 
represent the Packer Corporations and 
_ Central Outdoor Advertising Com- 
ny, Inc., in both the New York and 
en territory. He was for many 
years with the 


eddington 2 and, 
a = with Calkins Hold den 
ork 


e 
Wilson with “Transcript” 

Donald B. Wilson has joined the na- 
tional advertising staff of the ston 
Evening Transcript. He was formerly 
with the J. Walter Thompson Company 
at Chicago and, more recently, has been 
New England advertising manager of 
the Evans Publishing Corporation. 
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INCREASE IN Rates! 


Effective February Ist, 1935 








HE COMIC WEEKLY, distributed through 
the 17 great Hearst Sunday newspapers, will 
appear in 32-page tabloid size, beginning with the 
issue of February 3rd, 1935. 
Effective February Ist, 1935, advertising rates 
will be as follows: 


BACK COVER 
FULL PAGES (inside). . 10,000 
DOUBLE SPREAD. ... 18,000 


Orders will be accepted at present rates until the 
close of business on January 31st, for publication 
up to August Ist, 1935. After January 31st all 
orders must carry the new rates, as printed above. 

The Comic Weekly is the only national publi- 
cation of its kind. It will be the only 32-page 
tabloid in the comic weekly field. 

The circulation of The Comic Weekly is now 
over 5,500,000. 


THE COMIC WEEKLY 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
959 Eighth Avenue Palmolive Building 
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pee the Small Town and Rural Market is recognized 
today as the most important buying market in America 
it is opportune at this time to point out the leading public:. 
tion in the Small Town Field. 


The Household Magazine is the undisputed leader. Its ex. 
cellence among small town publications in editorial, it 
outstanding leadership in circulation, and its lead in adver. 
tising linage remain undisputed during 1934. 


The Household Magazine is conscious of the overwhelming 
preference given it by advertisers. It accepts the responsibility 
of leadership. It pledges, therefore, no diminution of effort in 
any department of the magazine. It will strive to merit th 
avalanche of approval given it by advertisers and their 
agencies. It will continue to lead in circulation in the smal 
town market . . . not a difficult program because of the very 
size of the magazine and the quality of the editorial contents 


Advertisers can best cover the profitable small town market 
by using The Household Magazine to merchandise their 
product. The market reached by The Household Magazine has 
produced phenomenal gains in retail sales this year over last 
. + + gains running as high as 40 per cent over the same month 
of 1933 ... gains from month to month this year that have 
been progressively better than the preceding month with but 
two exceptions. 


Household’s superiority and leadership in the Small Town 
Women’s Field are convincingly shown on the opposite page. 
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N THE SMALL 


. The Household Magazine ex- 


ceeds the other small town 
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. Household’s share of advertis- 


ing linage in the small town 


y publics. publications in 10 important field has increased from 33 
editorial departments, giving per cent in 1928 to 54 per 

subscfibers 40 pages more ma- cent in 1934, 
Its ex terial in these departments . Household has nearly three 
‘Orial, its than the other publications times as many exclusive ac- 
in adver.{ combined. counts using insertions of a 


. In circulation, Household leads 


the other small town publica- 
tions in 37 states. 


. Household’s advertising rev- 


enue is three times that of the 
other small town publications 


combined. 


. Likewise its color revenue is 


also three times that of the 
other small town publications 
combined. It leads the other 
small town publications both 
collectively and separately in 
number of color pages run, in 
number of color advertisers, 
and in number of exclusive 
color advertisers. 


. Household’s gain in advertising 


linage exceeds the combined 
gain of the other small town 
women’s publications. 


column or more as have the 
other small town publications 
combined. 


. Household has more than 


twice as many food accounts 
as the other small town pub- 
lications combined. 


. Household prints more. pages 


than any other small town 
publication, carries more page 
units of advertising, more half 
pages, and more quarter pages 
than any other small town 
publication. 


. Household exceeds the other 


small town publications collec- 
tively in advertising devoted 
to food, drug supplies, toilet 
goods and beauty preparations, 
kitchen supplies, house fur- 
nishings and automobiles. 


HqD MAGAZINE 
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A Statement From 


H. 


DANIEL STARCH to 


the g 
are 1 
° P thems 
LDP eee the 16 years in which I have engaged respo 

independently in the business of market and ad- form 
vertising research I have procured information that _s 
others—in their different fields—have needed. os 6 


Assisting me are the best trained and most experi- nee 


enced technical people available, comprising the most Th 
complete organization of its kind. Every report we | these 
deliver reflects tested research. Ideas and methods the } 
are subjected to careful experimentation not only ke 
preceding, but throughout, the life of any research pa ‘ 
program we carry on. vice 


a . P eral | 
My organization has served, and is now serving, na- aclve 


tional advertisers, advertising agencies, magazine brief 
and newspaper publishers and radio broadcasting sets | 
companies. 


Recently, after a twelve months’ survey of the na- 
tional radio listening audience, I announced a new 
service—E ffectiveness Reports on Radio Programs— 
based upon personal interviews ** Three years ago I 
inaugurated a home-to-home survey among the read- = 
ers of 13 leading magazines—since increased to 14. ¢ 
Our Advertisement Rating Service, Advertisement 
Effectiveness Reports and new Magazine Effective- 
ness Report are available as the result of that con- 
tinuous coast-to-coast study ** I have also con- 
ducted reader surveys of newspaper advertising. 





botte 
for 





Each medium has been a separate object of study— 
with no reference to any other. We get the facts. 
Those who use them draw conclusions. As a fact- 
finding organization we shall always pursue that 


420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
































New Testimonial Twist 


Arguments of Brake Servicemen Adapted to Sell by Means of 
Mailing Piece 


THE manufacturers of Raybes- 
tos Brake Lining have turned 
the guns of the servicemen who 
are the company’s dealers upon 
themselves. In other words, the 
responses received to some 3,000 
form letters that were sent out on 
the subject of P-G Brake Lining 
Sets have been made the basis 
of a substantial book which is 
proving an effective piece of sales 
literature. 

The 1934 merchandising plan for 
these lining sets was descri in 
the May 31, 1934, issue of Print- 
ers’ INK. As a result of the mer- 
chandising that has now been done 
and of the efforts of salesmen, ser- 
vice stations to the number of sev- 
eral thousand have provided them- 
selves with P-G Sets. These, in 
brief, are packaged brake lining 
sets tailored for the various makes 
and models of cars. 

To get the “feel” of the men who 
are actually selling the sets, the 
form letter was prepared, at the 
bottom of which a space was left 
for the servicemen to give their 








personal opinion regarding them. 
The letter itself is worthy of re- 
production because of the unusually 
large number of replies that were 
received—about two to every three 
sent out: 

May I have your co-operation in 
the preparation of a survey I am 
now making? 

The purpose of this survey is to 
determine the attitude of leading 
servicemen, as well as the motor- 
ing public, toward Raybestos P-G 
(Proving Ground) Sets. These Sets 
have enjoyed remarkable popularity 
and during the past year service- 
men have had ample opportunity to 
estimate their value. 

Now, here are some of the things 
I would like to know and I shall 
appreciate your personal opinion: 

Do Raybestos P-G Sets measure 
up to claims we make for them? 
Are car owners satisfied with per- 
formance? How do you regard P-G 
in comparison with similar mate- 
rials? Has our merchandising pro- 
gram aided in making a forceful 
presentation to car owners when 


Letters from servicemen were used in a booklet to substantiate 
arguments presented on an opposite page 
55 
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the element of “price” extends to 
the sale? 

A brief statement will be satisfac- 
tory. If you wish, use the lower 
portion of this letter for reply. 


At the bottom of the sheet there 
was a white space of about three 
inches in depth for the servicemen 
to use in giving their opinion of 
the P-G Sets, if they desired to. 

There was considerable danger 
incurred in giving the servicemen, 
or dealers, an opportunity to reply 
to questions such as those that 
were asked directly in the letter. 
“Do Raybestos P-G Sets measure 
up to the claims we make for 
them?” “Are car owners satisfied 
with performance?” “How do you 
regard P-G in comparison with 
similar materials?” Such questions 
as these really provided a challenge 
to the dealers, who were actually 
engaged in working with the sets, 
to tell just what they thought 
about them—particularly if their 
experiences had not been satisfac- 
tory. However, while there were 
some replies of a negative nature, 
such as “We prefer Raybestos in 
rolls” or “We haven’t stocked these 
sets as yet,” not one of the close 
to 2,000 replies was of a deroga- 
tory nature. 

Strange enough, also, the replies 
all automatically fall into groups, 
having to do with price, merchan- 
dising, advertising, car owner ac- 
ceptance, and so on, 

Consequently, after it was decided 
to base a promotion booklet on 
the contents of the replies received, 
they could be assorted into groups 
such as those mentioned above and 
their contents naturally became a 
logical part of the contents of the 
booklet after such contents had 
been outlined in logical order. 

The booklet was entitled, “Gen- 
tlemen of the Jury. Have You 
Reached a Verdict?” Turning from 
the cover to the first inside page, 
the answer appears, “We Have and 


+ 


Has Dioxogen Account 


The Oakland Chemical Company, New 
York, manufacturer of Dioxogen Cream, 
has appointed Small, Kleppner & Seiffer, 
Inc., of that city, to direct the adver- 
tising of its product. 
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It Is ‘OK Raybestos P-G.’” These 
words were superimposed upon a 
crowd of men representing the ser- 
vice station owners, above which 
were photographs of a group of 
these stations displaying the Ray- 
bestos sign in posters or otherwise. 

Showing how the letters them- 
selves and excerpts taken from 
them were used, upon turning to 
the first section of the book one 
finds the heading “P-G Sets Elimi- 
nate Price Arguments.” That is 
on a left-hand page and beneath it 
are a dozen or so quotations from 
the: letters of the servicemen—or 
Gentlemen of the Jury—on this 
subject. On the opposite right- 
hand page several of the actual 
letters themselves are reproduced, 
large enough for the replies to be 
legible. 

Page after page of evidence of 
this character appears, all arranged 
according to such topics as “P-G 
Sets Will Increase Your Sales,” 
“P-G Sets Make Satisfied Custom- 
ers,” and “P-G Sets in Actual 
Performance.” 

The second half of the book is 
more in the nature of a conven- 
tional piece of selling and mer- 
chandising literature, containing a 
description of what these brake- 
lining sets really are, with illustra- 
tions; a large reproduction of two 
of the display cabinets and a table 
of the various sizes of the sets that 
are required for different makes 
and models of cars. 

There is nothing new in the idea 
of using testimonials from satis- 
fied users—certainly. In fact, it is 
not a new idea to reproduce letters 
from satisfied users. But because 
of the fact that this company 
received so many letters, it was 
possible to arrange the replies ac- 
cording to subject matter and pre- 
sent through them a well-ordered 
sales and merchandising talk, not 
only to keep present users and 
dealers sold, but to line up new 
ones. 


+ 


Joins Blanchard-Nichols 


Neil Miller, formerly with the San 
Francisco Examiner, is now with Blan- 
chard-Nichols, magazine publishers’ rep 
resentative. He will make his head- 
quarters in the Los Angeles office. 
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Copy Testing Technique 





A perfect method of copy testing is still to be found; in the | 


meantime, testing continues. Ad 


ferent methods. 


dressing the American Marketing 
Society, Mr. Coutant gave five of the chief reasons for failures in 
testing and analyzed five of the most widely used methods. These 
methods all have their ardent advocates. 
Coutant, it is well to have every test verified by at least two dif- 


However, says Mr. 








By F. R. Coutant 


Director of Research, Pedlar & Ryan, Inc.; National 
Secretary, American Marketing Society 


VEN as advertisers must keep 

informed on changes in con- 
sumer tastes in merchandise, so 
must we study ever-changing con- 
sumer preferences in advertising. 
Some copy that was hot stuff ten 
years ago would be regarded as silly 
fables by readers of today. Other 
themes stand well the test of time. 
There are changes in consumer ap- 
preciation of advertising design and 
fine writing; of still deeper signifi- 
cance is the degree of public belief 
in claims made by advertisers. 

Shrewd builders of advertising 
are acquiring respect for the mea- 
sured results of how people react, 
want their copy pre-tested before 
wide and expensive publication. 
Veterans, advertisers and ad- 
crafters, are the ones who keep us 
at our copy testing. 

It used to be figured that copy 
writers were through around forty 
—their pens became more potent as 
their experience broadened, but 
principals thought it was best to 
have exuberant young writers 
thinking up appeals to markets 
dominated by youngsters. Today, 
most youngsters are practically 
broke; the general age level of the 
country is rising; middle-aged peo- 
ple are the most prosperous pros- 
pects. 

Men of whom I stood in awe as 
seasoned copy writers twenty years 
ago are not finished writers to- 
day; they are still with us, and in 
an era of realism mature minds 
are most appreciated. They have 


learned to verify their beliefs and 


impressions; hence, their copy is 
sounder in structure. 

Opposition sometimes comes from 
younger writers, who fear copy 
standardization, or writing by rules. 
Of course there can never be any 
substitute for fertile minds to 
create new forms of advertising 
that fire public interest. By the 
time it becomes common knowledge 
that a certain copy style is effec- 
tive, the style has usually been 
overworked and only something 
quite different will stop readers. 
Among the hundreds of new forms 
that are bound to be invented, the 
copy tester’s job is to measure 
which is most likely to succeed. 

H. G. Weaver has been heard to 
say that one of the problems of 
General Motors Consumer Re- 
search is to find out how much ad- 
vanced design in automobiles the 
public is ready to accept. Copy 
testing is like that, too. 

As this philosophy of copy test- 
ing becomes better recognized, ac- 
ceptance of copy testing seems to 
grow. 

Nothing in methodology that I 
shall mention is really new. Every- 
thing in copy testing is either a 
refinement of methods long in use, 
or something borrowed from psy- 
chologists. What we are really 
studying is not only reactions to 
advertising, but also the motivation 
of human actions. 

In other words, we want to know 
why people react as they do. 

Don’t be discouraged if you 
haven’t a Ph.D. in psychology— 
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many of the psychologists haven't 
even a B.A. in advertising eco- 
nomics. We can fit their forms of 
training and ours together, how- 
ever, and learn a great deal from 
each other. 

In all that is said or written by 
veteran copy testers, there is 
agreement on one point—everybody 
is still groping for the perfect 
method—one that is simple, inex- 
pensive, infallible. Let us fer- 
vently hope that such a method will 
be found some day. 

There are many good copy cali- 
pers in the kits of men who have 
the ability to apply them properly 
and to read results correctly. 

Most failures in copy testing at- 
tempts are due to: 


1. Attempts to assay too many 
elements at one time; 

2. Pressing for speed and low 
cost ; 

3. Inability to recognize or de- 
velop a finding ; 

4. Use of the wrong method for 
the task; 

5. Lack of fundamental knowl- 
edge of advertising functions. 


There are more man failures 
than method failures. 

All of these errors have been 
committed at least once by most 
copy testers. 

Copy testing methods are open 
to all. Case histories, however, 
are not the property of the re- 
searcher to give away. Only the 
advertiser is at liberty to hand out 
secrets of his business. 

There is good reason to be sus- 
picious of anyone who claims to 
have a “secret method.” Before 
any method can be endorsed as 
sound, considerable money must be 
spent in field trials—greater sums 
than any one advertiser or agency 
would care to appropriate. By 
sharing experiences among pro- 
fessionals, repetition of errors is 
avoided. Repeated experiments 
must be made under many different 
conditions before professionals will 
accept a method as sound in basis. 

Then, pone in technique 
are made and sha 

Once caaeiualie ‘all research 
methodology was cloaked in se- 
crecy. Gradually the old timers 
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got to know each other and cau- 
tiously exchanged a bit of method- 
ology. Little by little the truth de- 
veloped that we had by trial and 
error worked out about the same 
general methods. The only ad- 
vantage one seasoned man has over 
another is skill in the use of sim- 
ilar tools. 

So it is with copy testing tech- 
niques—there are no secrets about 
basic methods used. Practically all 

“discoveries” turn out to be modifi- 
cations of something a Prof. Mc- 
Goofus wrote articles about around 
1870. Often they are sincere re- 
discoveries, but revivals of old ideas 
just the same. 

The most widely 
are: 

Inquiry or Coupon Count; 

Reader Recognition, Prompted 
or Unprompted ; 

Consumer Jury; 

Sales Pre-testing ; 

Psychological Scoring. 

In every one of the basic meth- 
ods there have been refinements 
that consist of setting up safe- 
guards to protect their validity and 
of skill in interpreting findings. 

Inquiry or Coupon Count is 
probably the most widely used. 
For the mail-order advertiser, it is 
highly satisfactory, because he has 
learned so much about interpreta- 
tion. For example, a very small 
space may show the lowest cost per 
inquiry, and yet show a _ higher 
cost per sale than a larger adver- 
tisement. Curiosity appeased by 
the more fully developed text, the 
responders to the larger advertise- 
ment were further along toward 
readiness to buy. 

Thinking about inquiry response 
seems to be undergoing a change 
in general advertising. Studies by 
competent men show that there is 
Zero correlation with sales. Heavy 
increases in coupon response have 
been found in some instances to 
come from territories where there 
are declines in sales. 

As a sampling device, coupons 
are highly regarded. But some 
tests have demonstrated that no 
more users were developed among 
coupon responders than were found 
among 1,000 non-responders taken 
at random. 

Still in high favor is the buried 


used methods 
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Airplanes now travel across the continent at 200 miles an 
hour or more... and that is Rapid’s speed of delivery. No 
organization has given closer study than Rapid to the ques- 
tion “how to get there fast/’”’ No organization has a better 
grasp of transportation facilities to every part of the coun- 
try. Train... truck .. . airplane — all serve Rapid’s fast 
schedules — all help to place the farthest point on the map 
within bow-shot of Cincinnati. 


Where TIME is an essence in a campaign, Rapid can do a 
lot to change the frown of worry on the agency production 
manager’s brow to a smooth complacency. 


RA PIDChitotyea 


The Largest Plate Makersin the World CINCINNATI 
Branch Offices... NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA 
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offer, in which an offer is written 
into the text so that one must read 
to find it; omitting the coupon dis- 
courages the kids and other habit- 
ual clippers. One disadvantage of 
the buried offer is that you have to 
run a lot of test advertising to get 
sufficient responses so that differ- 
ences in the count can be regarded 
as significant. Obviously, the dif- 
ference between forty-eight and 
fifty-two replies is not significant, 
but the difference between 400 and 

per cent on substantial 
numbers—would be so regarded by 
most of us. 

Copy testers are beginning to 
think about ways and means of 
measuring what is tentatively called 
“TImpact”—i.e., the impression that 
an advertisement makes when first 
seen. Color in foods, for example, 
makes an impression that cannot 
be measured in responses. Full 
pages run consistently have a force 
that cannot be secured with half 
pages made up of similar elements 
on reduced scales. Progress is be- 
ing made in psychological tests of 
Impact, but no one seems to be 
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far enough along as yet to an- 
nounce a method demonstrated as 
sound; however, it seems likely 
that it will be some form of 
memory test. 

Reader Recognition is quite an 
old idea, we are told, but certainly 
George Gallup and Liberty Maga- 
zine made it popular. The basic 
method is simple—find a reader of 
the publications; ask her whether 
she has seen certain advertisements, 
and whether she read them wholl) 
or in part. 

Because the advertisements are 
shown to the person interviewed, 
the method is dubbed Prompted 
Recall. 

To get quicker and cheaper an- 
swers than are possible with maga- 
zine insertions, newspaper inser- 
tions are being used in small cities 
and tested by Prompted Recall. 
When several campaigns are tested 
each in a different newspaper, it is 
absolutely necessary to have con- 
trols such as an identical advertise- 
ment (on another product) on the 
identical day on the identical page. 
Otherwise you may learn to your 
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FLASH?! 
A Shert Shert Stery 


Esquire will shortly announce an astonishing guarantee of average net 


paid circulation that will greatly 


ce its present outstanding 


position as an economical medium among America’s class magazines. 
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sorrow that your testing money is 
thrown away because one news- 
paper has much less reader interest 
in its news columns than another. 
Some papers are only skimmed for 
personals, others are well read. 
Copy test measurement should start 
from the number of fairly thor- 
ough readers for each paper, not 
from circulation figures. 
Clark-Hooper have developed a 
method they decline to have named. 
They mask out all product identifi- 
cation. People interviewed are 
asked to go through advertisements 
they recall having seen, and each 
element—picture, headline, sections 
of text—is rated for recognition. 
This method has been sold to copy 
writers and artists, rather than to 
researchers, because they are most 


interested in the performance of 
parts as well as of the entire ad- 
vertisement. 

There is a growing belief that 
on familiar campaigns readers do 
not know in which magazine they 
have seen an advertisement, so 


Clark-Hooper and others avoid 
comparing one magazine with an- 
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other. Likewise, advertising cam- 
paign backgrounds differ materi- 
ally in length of use, weight, scope, 
etc., so comparisons between prod- 
ucts are not considered valid. 
Another variant is the Un- 
prompted Recall in which maga- 
zine readers are asked such ques- 
tions as “What advertised product 
prevents runs in stockings?” The 
method has great possibilities, al- 
though it will again be obvious 
that it cannot be used to measure 
a modest new idea against an old 
one that has been driven in by 
sheer weight of heavy advertising. 
Consumer Opinion (or Jury) 
test is so old and familiar that 
it scarcely needs description. Two 
advertisements at a time are shown 
to typical prospects, and they may 
be asked “Which of these is most 
convincing?” or other questions. 
When this method is used in 
personal interviews, it is the 
writer’s experience that it makes 
no difference what you say after 
“Which?” People vote for the 
picture and layout. Because the 
method is so quick and cheap, it is 
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likely to stay with us. Time and 
again the method has been found 
satisfactory. On occasions, it has 
failed miserably, because of an un- 
foreseen condition. For example, 
people will hesitate to admit inter- 
est in bad breath, yet a sales test 
may show that they buy to guard 
against it. 

When Consumer Opinions are 
obtained by mail, some of the curse 
of snap judgment is removed. Peo- 
ple have time to read and think; 
they will answer with sometimes 
startling candor such questions as 
“Which text did you like the bet- 
ter? Why?” 

The personal interview method 
has one great advantage, however, 
whether it is used in Opinion Tests, 
Prompted Recall, Element Recog- 
nition, or Unprompted Recall. It 
permits responses to be studied by 
ages, or standards of living. Some 
tests that seem on first analysis to 
result only in confusion are clear 
and decisive when re-analyzed by 
someone who knows how. 

There is no greater fallacy in 
research than interviewing “1,000 
women taken at random.” One in- 
vestigator’s 1,000 will be pre- 
dominantly low class, another’s 
predominantly high class. Study 
each class and age group separ- 
ately, and many apparent conflic- 
tions will clear up. 

Sales Tests are usually conceded 
to be the most conclusive, but they 
are costly both in the matter of 
i and money. 

een ae Scoring, sponsored 

arry Gould, is an opinion rat- 
ae by experts. It is common sense 
in orderly arrangement, which is 
a very different matter from some 
copy conferences where the man 
with the most bull in his voice 
walks off with the honors. The 
points which a good advertisement 
should have are thoughtfully set 
down, each advertisement is given 
a rating, say front 1 to 10, on each 
point. Modify it as you will, but 
don’t try to work it in a meeting. 


— 
ot Ay xo Name Story, 


on February 1, Story, Brooks & 

vite, Inc., will represent nationally 

lorfolk, Va., Virginian-Pilot and 
Ledger-Dispatch. 
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I have indicated that there is lots 
of room for amiable differences of 
opinion on copy testing _ teaeatgee, 
and you can, if you wish, disagree 
with any of these opinions : 

. The reactions of prospective 
customers are more important than 
the judgments of professionals in 
advertising. 

. Good copy, however, cannot 
be created out of consumer opin- 
ions. It takes more imagination 
than an average of the public’s 
mind to tempt their reading appe- 
tites. Writers and artists must 
create. Copy testers can help by 
measuring the respective accept- 
ability of several ideas. 

3. Copy testing cannot be learned 
or operated by pants polishers. It 
is a field job for men who know 
= like their fellow humans. 

There is more sense in testing 
oe ideas than old ideas in new 
dress. 

5. If you are in a big hurry, you 
might as well pass up the test and 
use your best judgment. Thorough 
copy testing is slow and costly; 
shallow testing is only a gesture. 

6. Every test should be verified 
by at least two different methods. 

7. A copy test that stops short 
of some form of sales test leaves 
wide open the question whether 
any of the campaigns will sell mer- 
chandise. 

So long as we are in for an era 
of copy testing, let us give it our 
best. Do not fear that if you 
share your tools with others they 
will also steal your skill. If you 
and your rival each have one 
measuring rod and share it, you 
will each have two measuring rods. 
Encourage the man who believes 
he has worked out improved meth- 
ods, and resist with all the sincerity 
in your souls attempts to insert 
shallowness in copy testing. It is 
far from a science, and may never 
be, but copy proved good by even 
our primitive methods is far better 
advertising than we had before 
testing was used. 


— 


New Bedford Papers 
Advance Kramer 

Max Kramer, circulation manager of 
the New Bedford, Mass., Standard- 
Times and Mercury, has been appointed 
business manager for both newspapers. 
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Battle of Bellingham 


Decision of Interest to Advertisers as Well as Publishers and 
Broadcasting Stations 


By I. W. Digges 
Of the New York Bar 


WHEN the Associated Press, 
a non-profit trade association, 
sought the assistance of the Fed- 
eral District Court at Seattle to 
obtain an order to restrain radio 
broadcasting station KVOS (Bel- 
lingham, Washington), a business 
corporation, from broadcasting As- 
sociated Press news dispatches over 
the air, news was on the make. 

When the Associated Press filed 
a bill of complaint, replete with 
references to its history, its sig- 
nificance, and its public service, it 
became increasingly apparent that 
this case was not of local import 
alone. When counsel for both 
sides went back to the books for 
all the citations in point which they 
could muster, of which there were 
a goodly number, newspaper men 
and radio newscasters cocked a 
listening ear for the result. 

And finally, when the Court de- 
nied the injunctive relief requested 
by the Associated Press (accom- 
panied by something akin to con- 
sternation and a rush for one of 
the very few available copies of 
the decision which had trickled 
across the continent) news was 
made, The decision should be of 
vital interest to every radio station, 
every newspaper, every radio news 
service, as well as to the Associated 
Press and similar organizations, 
and indirectly to every advertiser. 

The principal question which was 
put to the Court was something 
like this: Can a single radio sta- 
tion, on a sustaining program, read 
to listeners from the columns of a 
daily newspaper, after the news- 
paper has been published and sold 
on the streets? The question was 
argued before the Court mainly on 
the theory of unfair competition. 
It is significant to note that the 
Associated Press did not claim the 
violation of the copyright laws or 
of any other statute. 


The Court answered the fore- 
going question affirmatively, with 
ample reservations, in a thirteen- 
page opinion, differentiating be- 
tween the functions of the Asso- 
ciated Press and those of radio 
station KVOS. The Court was 
likewise at pains to differentiate the 
Bellingham case from that of the 
Associated Press against the In- 
ternational News Service, decided 
almost two decades ago by the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in the midst of a world war. 


Similar—but Also 
Dissimilar 

There was one point of similar- 
ity between the two cases, and two 
points of dissimilarity. The cases 
were analogous in that in both in- 
stances the defendant was held to 
have “pirated” the news dispatches 
of the Associated Press. They dif- 
fered in that, in Bellingham the 
“pirating” took place after publi- 
cation; in the International News 
case, the “pirating” took place 
before publication. In the Interna- 
tional News case the Court found 
for the plaintiff on the grounds of 
unfair competition; in the Belling- 
ham case, the Court found there 
was no competition between station 
KVOS and the Associated Press. 

Hailed as a sweeping victory in 
some quarters, the Bellingham case 
is more notable for its precise 
limitations. Let us first look briefly 
at the Court’s findings, and then 
point out the pitfalls of over- 
enthusiastic interpretation. 

The Court looked at the func- 
tions of the Associated Press, as 
pleaded, and compared them with 
the operations of station KVOS. 
In holding that there was no com- 
petition in the true sense of the 
word, it implied that the Associated 
Press did not receive its revenue 
from advertising, whereas the ra- 
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dio station did. The members of 
the Associated Press disseminated 
news for profit, whereas the radio 
station received no compensation 
for disseminating news. By process 
of inductive reasoning, if there is 
no competition, obviously there can 
be no unfair competition. On this 
proposition, the fate and value of 
the decision rests. 

Stated in the language of the 
Court, “the mere fact that defen- 
dant (KVOS) disseminates gratui- 
tously those news reports as a part 
of its radio service after they have 
been so received by defendant 
(KVOS) contemporaneously with 
other members of the public, does 
not prevent defendant (KVOS) 
from so receiving and using such 
news reports, since such practice 
by defendant does not involve the 
pirating by one news gathering and 
distributing agency of news reports 
of another such agency aS was the 
case in International News Service 
vs. Associated Press.” 


Summary of the Limitations 
of the Decision 


The limitations, either affirm- 
atively set forth or deducible from 
the language of the decision, are 
these : 

1. The decision does not sanction 
the supplying of “pirated” news 
by one broadcasting station to an- 
other, as such transmission might 
very well place the broadcaster in 
the position of a rival news dissem- 
inating service. 

2. The broadcast of “pirated” 
news, for pay, is not approved, for 
the decision hangs on the “gratui- 
tous” dissemination of news re- 
ports. 

3. The “pirating” of news before 
publication is not condoned, as the 
Court differentiates the KVOS de- 
cision from the International News 
decision on the ground that the 
news belongs to the public only 
after publication and distribution. 

4. By analogy, it would appear 
that “pirating,” before publication, 
of news sent by radio news ser- 
vices to their radio station sub- 
scribers, for example through the 
interception of short-wave trans- 
missions, is not permissible. 

5. Dispatches which might prop- 
erly be the subject of copyright 
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protection may not be “pirated” 
either before or after publication, 

6. Had the suit been one between 
a radio station and a newspaper, the 
Court very properly could have 
held that competition existed. 
(Sorenson vs. Wood, 123 Nebr. 
348; 243 N.W.82). 

In connection with this last- 
named consideration, it is note- 
worthy that the Seattle Times, one 
of the newspapers injuriously af- 
fected by the operations of radio 
station KVOS, carries the follow- 
ing statement on its masthead : 

“The Associated Press is ex- 
clusively entitled to the use for 
publication of all news dispatches 
credited to it or not otherwise 
credited in this paper and also 
local news published here. All 
rights for publication of special 
articles here are also reserved.” 

It is an established principle of 
law that news, as such, is not 
copyrightable, but it is protected 
under the laws of unfair competi- 
tion. The decision of Judge Chat- 
field, in 1909, in the case of 
Fonotipia, Limited vs. Bradley 
(171 Fed. 951) led the way to that 
result, and illustrated the tendency 
to give relief, within narrow limits, 
to methods more or less original in 
character which are not patentable 
but which have a distinct com- 
mercial value. He cited the 
“ticker,” “scalping” and “trading 
stamp” cases, and predicted that 
his decision might reach far along 
the road of preventing many things 
winked at by business practices on 
the theory of competition. Judge 
Chatfield’s decision is of great in- 
terest, for it foreshadowed the 
decision of the Supreme Court in 
the International News case. 

In the Bellingham case, the 
Court adverted to a prior suit in 
South Dakota (A.P. vs. Sioux 
Falls Broadcast Association, Cause 
No. 377 S.D. Equity, decided 
March 4, 1933), wherein the South 
Dakota Court had held that there 
was a property right in the news 
for twenty-four hours after pub- 
lication. The South Dakota de- 
cision was somewhat summarily 
disposed of by Judge Bowen in 
these words: 

“When general news furnished 
by complainant (Associated Press) 
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sana MAY YOU HAVE 
“TWINS” 


During 1935! 


We mean, of course, may you have the “ TWINS,” 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, on your schedule during 1935! 
For the Twin Cities’ Trade Area — where 74.3c out of every 
dollar in Minnesota are spent—is in the very heart of the 
9th U.S. RETAIL MARKET, and is certain to remain one 


of the richest markets in America: 


And remember, please, that in this market, the recent 
ERNST & ERNST SURVEY revealed these significant 


percentages of listener preference: 





Snccan mit © © ite tee 50.1% 


Other Stations 


W-H-E-R-E and W-H-E-N Minneapolis 
and St. Paul L-I-S-T-E-N is where and when 
they B-U-Y 


Ask to see the ys (od ya y of this > pana at any of our 
branch offices. er proved facts, communicate 
with FORD BILLINGS, Geeant Sales Manager, KSTP, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or our National Representatives: 


New York —Paul H. Raymer Co. . . . Chicago, Detroit, 
San Francisco— Greig, Blair & Spight, | nc. 


KSTP 


MINNEAPOLIS—ST. PAUL 
DOMINATES THE 9TH U.S. RETAIL MARKET 
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or local news claimed to be under 
its control as regards republication 
has been printed in a regular issue 
of complainant’s member news- 
papers and that issue has been, in 
the ordinary course, published and 
distributed to the public, such news 
reports from that moment belong 
to the public, including the defen- 
dant (KVOS) and all others who 
may desire to use them for all pur- 
poses except for sale by a rival 
news agency to its news publishing 
members.” 

In a peroration toward the end 
of his decision, Judge Bowen 
praised the important work which 
had been performed by the Asso- 
ciated Press, and paid tribute to its 
material assistance in the expansion 
of the United States, but held that 
new developments should not be 
hindered by established business. 
The most pertinent portion of his 
dictum follows: 

“Newspaper facilities are not 
likely to pass into disuse as some 
news communication instrumentali- 
ties have in the past, but the ser- 
vice which complainant’s facilities 
have rendered to the past or may 
render to the future, cannot be 
employed to hinder the use of more 
modern means, including those of 
the defendant radio station, which 
in some respects surpass complain- 
ant’s facilities to an extent com- 
parable to the advantages of the 
airplane over those of the railroad 
train.” 

It would appear that the Court 
failed to consider the case of 
Sorenson vs. Wood. That case, 
decided in Nebraska in 1932, in- 


+ 


“Arts and Decoration” 
Adds to Staff 

A. T. Ofstie and Robert Long have 
been appointed to the sales staff of Arts 
and ecoration, according to an an- 
nouncement from John Hanrahan. Mr. 
Ofstie was formerly with Architectural 
Forum and the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany. Mr. Long was formerly with 

isher, Price & Company. 

. . . 


Fifty Years for Inland 


The Inland ~y 4 Press Association 
will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
its founding at the forthcoming annual 
meeting, scheduled for February 19 and 
20 at the Palmer house, Chicago, <A 
“Golden Jubilee” dinner is planned for 
the evening of the 19th. 
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volved the question of libel by 
radio broadcast. (See Printers’ 
INK, issue of November 8, 1934. 
page 73.) In holding a radio sta. 
tion guilty of libel, the Court based 
its reasoning on the theory that a 
newspaper and radio broadcast sta- 
tion were in competition, and that 
the same rules with regard to de- 
famatory publication should apply 
to both, as both were engaged in 
the business of commercial adver- 
tising for pay, and that the com- 
mercial advertising of the radio 
station was strongly competitive 
with newspaper advertising. 

Without attempting to foresee 
the fate of the Bellingham case on 
appeal, (should it be appealed) or 
to forecast the result of a similar 
suit filed in behalf of different 
parties, should such a suit be in- 
stituted) it is clear that the de- 
limitations of the opinion are more 
important than its affirmative find- 
ings. The case was argued on the 
grounds of unfair competition be- 
tween a news-gathering agency and 
a single radio broadcasting station; 
the property right in news was not 
strongly urged; there was no ques- 
tion involving the dissemination of 
“pirated” news by a radio chain; 
there was no question of a spon- 
sored program, as distinguished 
from a sustaining broadcast. In 
point of fact, the only thing de- 
cided, under a process of reasoning 
which will appeal to many as con- 
taining loopholes in logic, was that 
a radio station, sending out news 
over the air, with altruistic im- 
pulse, was not in competition with 
the Associated Press. 


+ 


“Farmers Home Journal” 
Revi 


The Farmers Home Journal, Louis- 
ville, Ky., which suspended ublicatic m 
in 1933, has been roe morn with V 
Vaughan Spencer as editor and publisher 
and H. Phelps Spencer as associate edi- 
tor. The first edition under the new 
ownership made its appearance in De- 
cember. It will appear monthly. 


R. C. Allen Heads Maculette 


R. C, Allen, for the last seven years 
associated with the pdvertigiog eae 
ment of the Butterick Publish on 
pany, New York, has been ae presi- 
dent of The Maculette Company, Inc., 
Buffalo, women’s specialties. Mr. Allen 
assumes his new duties January 15. 
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Hitch Your Wagon to Our 
National Advertising 


How Selling Programs Are Promoted to Dealers 
By E. E. Irwin 


“7 ISUALIZE for yourself a 
P. T. Barnum, with the addi- 
tional qualities of honesty and sin- 
cerity—which may not have been 
distinguishing characteristics of that 
master showman—and you have a 
man who, without any~ question, 
could carry a retailer merchandis- 
ing program to town under present- 
day conditions.” 

So runs the opinion of Kenneth 
Laird, vice-president of the West- 
ern Company, on this matter of 
“selling” dealers the philosophy and 
the method of tying their merchan- 
dising efforts to manufacturers’ na- 
tional advertising. 

Mr. Laird goes on: 

“The problem of ‘selling’ adver- 
tising to the dealer—stirring his 
imagination and enthusiasm and en- 
listing his support behind a market- 
ing program—is still a matter of 
showmanship. 

“So much of modern business 
and modern selling is dull, drab, 
and uninteresting. The merchan- 
diser who can build plans that are 
interesting, that are fun to take 
part in, finds it easy to enlist human 
energy behind his projects.” 

And there is our text for this 
discussion of methods by which 
progressive companies in widely 
varied lines of business go about 
the task of enlisting the dealer’s 
enthusiasm. We shall be concerned 
with plans that avoid the dull and 
the drab as well as the uninterest- 
ing. 

“In our industry,” reports R. E. 
Sherrington, advertising manager 
of the Selby Shoe Company, “an- 
nouncements to the trade usually 
have taken the form of broadsides. 
About a year ago we hit upon a 
plan of doing something unusual 
in the way of a piece of dealer 
promotion at the beginning of each 
selling season—that is, when the 
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salesmen went out on the road.” 

Hence, a_ silver-covered book, 
whose title is “Good News,” the 
cover illustrated, teaser-style, with 
a drawing of telegraph wires, upon 
which floats a telegram. 

The text describes the Selby 
company’s “Western Union Ser- 
vice.” Thus, under the heading, 
“We Pull the Wires for You”: 
“Any woman who doesn’t know 
where to buy Selby Arch Pre- 
servers can now find out by tele- 
phoning Western Union and ask- 
ing, ‘Where can I buy Selby Arch 
Preserver Shoes?” A_ courteous 
operator will instantly give her 
your name and address without 
charge. 

“This should prove much more 
effective than the old method of 
asking the prospect to write to the 
factory for the name of her near- 
est Arch Preserver dealer. 

“This special service is being 
featured in all Selby national ad- 
vertising. .. .” 


Analyzes Each Piece of 
National Copy 


And next, into the national ad- 
vertising, itself. Advertisement by 
advertisement, the book reproduces 
the whole national campaign and 
analyzes, in terms of the dealer’s 
benefit, each piece of national ad- 
vertising copy. 

The text outlines a seven-point 
program by which the dealer may 
link his store to “Arch Preserver 
Week.” Thus— 

“1. Enter your store in the Selby 
Arch Preserver nation-wide win- 
dow-trim contest. One thousand 
prvna by prizes. For details, see 

e 13. 

“2. Order window cards that tie 
up with our national advertising. 
Reproductions on page 16. 

“3. Plan a newspaper campaign. 
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See newspaper ads in pocket on 
inside back cover. Order by num- 
ber. They will be sent to you free 
of charge. 

“4, Enter your salespeople in the 
Selby Sales Contest. Full informa- 
tion is being sent to you in a sepa- 
rate letter. 

“5. Mail Government postcards 
to your mailing list. See suggested 
copy on page 15. 

“6. Telephone those of your old 
customers who have not bought 
Arch Preservers for a year or 
more. See suggested telephone in- 
vitation on page 15 

“Mail or give to your customers 
and prospects ‘The Way to Hap- 
piness’ booklet, just completed.” 

Now for the follow-up: 

“As each national advertisement 
appeared,” Mr. Sherrington ex- 
plains, “a mounted reprint was 
mailed to every dealer. In some 
instances, as many as three adver- 
tisements have appeared in a single 
month—and every dealer has re- 
ceived three mounted reprints. 
Along with each reprint has gone 
a covering letter, explaining why 
the reprint was sent, and offering 
suggestions for its use.” 

A typical accompanying 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“The accompanying display ma- 
terial, we hope, will be acceptable 
and will prove of value in acquaint- 
ing the people with the fact that 
here is a store where Arch Pre- 
server Shoes can be bought. 

“The magazine reprint is attrac- 
tively mounted. It forms the con- 
necting link between the November 
advertising in the various maga- 
zines, the consumer, and your 
store.... 

“The large, narrow card is a 
definite tie-up with the magazines, 
and can be used individually or in 
a special display fixture. The fix- 
ture is most attractive and will 
show two pairs of shoes, in addi- 
tion to holding the card. We will 
gladly send you one on approval if 
you will just indicate your desire 
on this letter. In case you wish to 
keep it, the cost will be $8, which 
represents just one-half the actual 
cost. 

“Don’t overlook the October 
Window Trimming Contest. Nu- 


letter 
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merous photographs have already 
been received, and they display a 
remarkable ability on the part of 
the display men to build attractive 
selling windows. 

“Why not take the suggestions 
sent you a few days ago and trim 
an attractive Arch Preserver Win- 
dow, making use of the display ma- 
terial accompanying this letter? 
Have a picture taken and send it to 
us. You may win one of the many 
awards, which run from $100 down 
to $5—seventy-four awards in all.” 

* * * 


Over the broad front of its ad- 
vertising, general -and local, the 
General Foods Corporation keeps 
its field force and its dealers closely 
in touch with advertising develop- 
ments and purposes. 

Allocating some of its advertising 
to its sales districts, the corpora- 
tion allocates, also, its efforts to 
“sell” the advertising program. 
The principal medium for the dis- 
semination of information about 
advertising is the “Plan Book,” of 
which loose-leaf pages, going out 
to the districts, carry specific in- 
formation about general advertising 
efforts in magazines and over the 
air and about localized efforts in 
outdoor posting, daily newspapers, 
newspapers in foreign languages, 
farm papers, and so on. 

oe ee 


It is the aim of the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange to “sell” 
its national advertising institution- 
ally. Thus explains Advertising 
Manager W. B. Geissinger : 

“The chief objective of our deal- 
er service program—the name un- 
der which our merchandising 
activities are carried on, is to keep 
the dealers, both wholesale and re- 
tail, constantly and completely in- 
formed on what we are doing in 
the way of consumer advertising 
to maintain present sales volume 
and to increase it. 

“We want them to know that our 
organization is the only one in the 
perishable fruit and vegetable field 
doing any appreciable amount of 
advertising to increase consumer 
demand. We attempt to make them 
feel that because of this work we 
are entitled to their support in 
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sell your goods 


im Creat Britain 2 








IF your goods are sold in 
the British Market, check whether you are getting the 
full benefit of the world record net sale (over two 
millions daily, still going up) of the London “ Daily 
Herald.” For any product in general demand the 
“Daily Herald” is the greatest single selling power 

over the whole of Great Britain. 


Britain’s most popular daily 


DAILY HERALD 


Arthur Phillips, Advertisement Director, ‘‘Daily Herald,’’ 67, Long Acre, London, W.C.2. Eng. 
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IN TERMS OF 


Local Advertising 
IN YOUR OWN HOME CITY 
© 


Your communit 





MEMPHIS. TENN. 
44 thee ( remanent» oof the Semeath 


‘Whatit means p YOU J 


is like one of these : 


1OWA CITY. 10WA 


UTICA. NEW YORK 


Hoch of the Pimpin State * 





Sunkist, in an advertising portfolio on Valencia oranges, analyzes, 
for dealers, markets and advertising in five typical cities 


preference to the products or 
brands of organizations that have 
contributed little or nothing to the 
upbuilding of the market. 

“We have a field staff of 
twenty-five trained merchandising 
men who are constantly calling on 
the more important wholesale and 
retail dealers. In addition to ac- 
quainting the trade with consumer 
advertising appearing and planned 
to appear in the future, these men 
install window displays, build floor 
displays and post display material 
as a means of demonstrating to the 
trade how, by more efficient han- 
dling of our products, the dealers 
can enjoy their share of the 
benefits.” 

The exchange issues three ad- 
vertising and merchandising-plan 
books—one on navel oranges, which 
are produced between November 
and May; one on Valencia oranges, 
produced between May and Novem- 
ber; and one on lemons, which are 
in year-around supply. 

The Valencia book is unique in 
that, in addition to explaining ad- 
vertising influences generally, it 
presents an array of close-ups, ana- 
lyzing the market and the ex- 
change’s advertising activities in 
five typical cities—Boston, Mem- 
phis, Utica, Seattle and Iowa City. 

A headline reads: “What it 
means to you in Terms of Local 


Advertising in Your Own Home 
City. Your Community Is Like 
One of These”: 

And the cities, each in a box il- 
lustrated by a photo, are analyzed 
like this: 

“Boston, Mass. Metropolis of 
New England. Population, 781,188; 
families, 455,805. Capital of Massa- 
chusetts and the chief seaport of 
New England. Leading fish mar- 
ket of the United States. In Bos- 
ton, Sunkist magazine advertising 
reaches 351,804 families; Sunkist 
outdoor posters reach 585,900 per- 
sons daily; Sunkist outdoor paint 
bulletins reach 188,614 persons 
daily; Sunkist car cards reach 
737,500 persons daily.” 

* * * 


Here is something to interest 
letter writers. To “sell” its adver- 
tising, the Barrett Company takes 
its pen in hand and writes to roof- 
ers, a letter for each advertisement 
in business-paper or general maga- 
zine space. 

A letter that went out upon the 
appearance of an advertisement 
featuring roof inspection read as 
follows: 

“A substantial part of Barrett's 
advertising lays stress upon the im- 
portance of roof inspection to avoid 
roof troubles and the damage leaks 
can do. Building owners are urged 
to take the safety-first measures 
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that have been found, through ex- 
perience, to be so advantageous in 
the operation of public services. 

“You can help yourself to more 
business by supplementing Bar- 
rett’s advertising with an inspec- 
tion-service drive of your own. 
There is no more effective way to 
obtain live prospects for roofing 
work than the offer of free roof 
inspection. The telephone, the 
mails, and personal calls should be 
used aggressively.” 

Barrett roofed the State capitol 
in Baton Rouge, La., and adver- 
tised the achievement in business- 
paper copy. Accompanying proofs 
of the advertisement, the following 
letter went to the roofers: 

“Should Ralph DePalma buy a 
Packard motor car for his per- 
sonal use, every Packard dealer 
would be benefited. Should Pad- 
erewski pay for a Steinway out of 
his own pocket, Steinway dealers 
everywhere would acquire another 
strong selling argument. 

“No other roofers have had so 
many fine testimonials placed at 
their disposal as the Barrett Ap- 
proved Roofing organization. To the 
ever-mounting number of famous 
Barrett-Roofed buildings is added 
the magnificent new Louisiana 
State Capitol, featured in the en- 
closed Barrett advertisement. 

“That the architects and engi- 
neers of this important public 
building should demand a Barrett 
Specification Roof is a definite as- 
set to every Barrett Approved 
roofer.” 

* ~ * 

Here is a concern that “sells” 
its advertising by telling its dealers 
in advance. This from T. B. Gan- 
tenbein, general manager of the 
Pyroil Company : 

“We maintain a weekly service 
that consists of bulletins and all in- 
teresting material in the way of 
information on new signs and other 
advertising helps. However, one 
of the most important features of 
the service is the advance notice 
that we send each month to our 
dealers, telling them about advertis- 
ing that is to appear. A copy goes 
to each distributor. It carries com- 
ment on the advertisement and a 
suggestion that he tie his local ad- 
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vertising to the national effort. In 
addition, we supply mats that are 
reproductions of the general ad- 
vertisements, so that the dealer 
may use them locally.” 

* * * 


For the sake of impressiveness, 
many advertising portfolios go in 
for size—broadsides as big as desk- 
tops and books as big as bath mats. 
For novelty’s sake, and for econ- 
omy in broad coverage, the Men- 
tholatum Company goes the other 
way. 

Mentholatum’s portfolio is a book- 
let 2% by 4 inches, with the adver- 
tisements reproduced in miniature. 

Of course, the reproduced text 
matter is too small to be legible. But 
a carefully written caption explains 
each advertisement’s appeal and re- 
lates it to the dealer’s situation. 

A copy goes to every druggist in 
the United States; and company 
representatives carry quantities of 
them, imprinted so that they may 
be used as business cards. 

x* * * 


And now back to shoes, for gen- 
eral philosophy and over-all coun- 
sel. These remarks from Marshall 
B. Cutler, advertising manager of 
the J. P. Smith Shoe Company: 

“If a manufacturer expects to 
get co-operative action from his 
accounts, constant merchandising of 
dealer advertising is essential. Re- 
gardless of how much confidence 
he may have in the goods, the aver- 
age dealer is not inclined to be 
aggressive in advertising and mer- 
chandising. Unless he is told and 
re-told, sold and re-sold, he con- 
tents himself with the expectation 
that the customers will seek him 
out, wake him up and make him 
scll them shoes. Perhaps it’s un- 
fortunate that mankind is not con- 
stituted to buy without repeated 
invitations. 

“There is really only one way to 
sell anything to dealers. That 
method is constantly to talk dealer 
profit and shun mention of dealer 
cost as if it were a plague. 

“When we are preparing dealer 
helps we try our best to put our- 
selves in the dealer’s position. We 
try to think as he thinks and put 
as much ‘you’ into the material as 
we can.” 





Frayed Letter Openings 


Liberal Use of Bromides Kills Interest Before Prospect Reads 
the Message 


By Frank H. Meeks 


CONSIDER yourself for a few 
moments in the position of a 
merchant in a medium-sized town. 
This merchant is well read, owns 
a very comfortable home, two cars, 
is a member of several local organ- 
izations including the golf club; 
children are away to college (even 
in these times the man is solvent). 
He started from scratch and stands 
for something in his community 
because he is a good business man; 
knows the value of a dollar and 
what it takes to keep the old cash 
register ringing. He opens all in- 
coming mail personally. 

n you imagine how excited he 
gets about doing business with con- 
cerns that send out letters with 
such time-worn opening bromid- 
ioms as: 

“This letter will bring an op- 
portunity for you to make more 
money in the next three months 
than you have made in the whole 
past year.’ 

“Think of the saving . 

“Your sales will move upward if 
you sell items that are in demand.” 

“No Stock—Small Sales! Small 
Sales—Lost Profit!!” 

“You’re busy—You’re Rushed— 
and say you'll be ‘cussed’ if you'll 
read some fool letter claiming it 
has better, less expensive. and more 
appealing toys for boys.” 

“Better sit down before you fall 
down because I’m going to spring 
something startling.” 

Perhaps you think that I am 
exaggerating. But I assure you 
that I am not. This merchant is 
not a hypothetical one drawn from 
my own imagination—he is doing 
business in New York State; and, 
what is more, reputable manufac- 
turers actually spent good money 
thus to address him. Several 
hundred manufacturers scattered 
throughout the country have his 
name on their mailing lists. One 
hundred and seven letters were re- 


ceived by him in a little more than 
a week. 

Let’s get back to the letters 
and you're lucky, for you have to 
read only the opening sentences, 
That’s probably all our merchant 
friend read. When he _ handed 
them to me he said: “These were 
on their way to the waste-basket, 
Frank, but I’m giving them this 
little detour, hoping that you will 
make good use of them.” 

Here are some other openers: 

“Once in a Blue Moon there 
comes along an opportunity like 
this.” 

“For the life of me I can’t fig- 
ure out why you have not replied 
to the wonderful offer I made you. 
I just can’t believe you don’t real- 
ize how chock-full it is of Big, 
Extra Values.” 

“Tobbers’ salesmen have many 
things to sell.” 

“Yes, business is getting better, 
but what does that mean to you?” 

“You'll get enthused—you'll get 
a real ‘kick’ out of—; and you 
won't object to some extra profits !” 

Had enough? 

Perhaps it is axiomatic to say 
that a sales letter must ring true, 
but if it is to build good-will, con- 
fidence and respect for the manu- 
facturer and at the same time sell 
goods to his dealers, it must at 
least have some semblance of 
sincerity. 

Many merchants have been work- 
ing on their first million for so 
long that they become a little weary 
of being told that there is a pot 
of gold waiting for them. Just 
imagine receiving over a hundred 
“opportunities” within a few days— 
it sounds foolish when you bunch 
them all together, doesn’t it? 

Because a retailer is interested 
in anything that will help him with 
the problem of re-selling at a price 
in competition with other dealers, 
is no reason why he should be 
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bombarded with ‘ ‘startling money- 
making propositions.” A few 
minutes of deliberate thinking on 
the phraseology and thought of the 
opening paragraph will often give 
the whole letter an air of sincerity 
and at the same time act as the 
attention getter it is supposed to 


be 

While the opening paragraph is 
ouly a part of the letter, it never- 
theless plays an important function. 
If not handled carefully it will 
handicap the letter and, in fact, 
the whole proposition. It is just 
too bad to see a proposition en- 
tirely discredited by an unsuitable 
introduction. 

One successful letter writer has 
a rather simple formula for open- 
ing paragraphs, which when put 
ato use, goes something like this: 

“We have a suggestion to offer, 
built upon investigations made in 
your own territory. In other words, 
we are in a position to talk business, 
because we have been giving actual 
study to your business.” 

I do not want to pose as a 
dogmatician so I'll simply say this: 
“One’s fur shouldn’t be rubbed the 
wrong way.” All of the best-known 
companies know this—it shows in 
their advertising. But why do so 
many of them fail to follow 
through in their sales letters? Is 
it poor co-ordination between those 
who are responsible for the adver- 
tising and those on the selling end? 
It has been proved time and again 
that the best sales executive is not 
necessarily a writer of good sales 
letters. Many sales letters have 
the appearance of being put to- 
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Brisacher Appointments 


\. N. Hexter, engaged in agency 
work in Chicago for many years, has 
joined the Los Angeles office of Emil 
Brisacher and Staff in charge of mer- 
chandising plans. H. R. Beaven, who 
has been in newspaper and radio work, 
becomes a staff executive. Miss Louise 
Ludke assumes charge of production in 
the Los Angeles office. 


Ainsworth with Valspar 

Eric Ainsworth has joined Valentine & 
Company, New York, Valspar, in an 
ulvertising executive capacity. He was 
formerly with Benton & Bowles, Inc., 


advertising agency. 
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gether in a hurry, the result of 
some such remark as: “Hell’s fire! 
We've got to get out another letter 
to our dealers.” 

If more companies would con- 
sider and study the themes of their 
letters to dealers as carefully as 
they determine the themes of their 
basic advertising campaigns, inef- 
fectual letters to dealers would not 
be as common as they actually are 
today. 

An actual illustration just came 
to my attention where dealer let- 
ters are handled in more or less of 
a routine manner. The head of the 
company decided to do some busi- 
ness-paper advertising. You should 
have seen the commotion that was 
stirred up—inter-office communica- 
tions, conferences, luncheons—the 
copy must be right. 

Why so much fuss should be 
made about a few pieces of institu- 
tional copy while the letters asking 
for orders were sadly neglected is 
beyond me. Perhaps it is trite to 
say that every letter is a personal 
messenger—but it is! A letter that 
is going to a dealer list should 
have as much consideration as a 
page advertisement. 

Now, if you really want to see 
yourself as others see you, pick 
out one of your dealers and have 
him save all letters and direct-mail 
pieces that come into his place over 
a given period, You'll soon know 
how your efforts stack up. 

You'll find out a lot of things— 
in fact, so much that you will be 
pleased to pay the dealer a small 
remuneration for rendering this 
service. 


_ 


New San Francisco Agency 


Emerson Foote has established an ad- 
vertising business under his own name 
in San Francisco. He has been en- 
aged in agency work in that city for 
our yon and previously was associated 
in advertising and sales promotion of 
Chrysler-Plymouth motors in California. 


“National Jeweler” Appointments 


Harry J. Bromley, of the New York 
office of the National Jeweler, Chicago, 
has been made second vice-president. 
This publication has opened an office at 
4 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I., 
of which Herman T. Pierik, formerly of 
The Keystone, is in charge. 





Advertising in Your Own 
Front Yard 


What Home-Town Market Offers in Sales or Institutionally 


By Aesop Glim 


HE town or city in which your 

factory is located holds some 
interesting possibilities for your 
sales and advertising departments. 
Within the observation of Old 
Aesop Glim, comparatively few 
firms have thoroughly explored 
these possibilities. Yet, as far as 
I know, every firm that has made 
the attempt, has received definite 
benefits from its efforts. 

As a sales testing ground, your 
home town is probably full of 
artificial conditions. As far as the 
general public is concerned, their 
attitude toward your wares is af- 
fected by the good-will or the ill- 
will which you have managed to 
earn. It is definitely affected for 
better or worse by the fact that 
you are employing labor and dis- 
pensing a payroll in that town. As 
far as retailers or wholesalers are 
concerned, also for better or worse, 
you are too close to them. You 
maintain personal contact with 
them at a rate which you can prob- 
ably not maintain for the country 
as a whole. And you enjoy similar 
advantages or disadvantages with 
your local newspapers. 

However, if you can possibly ap- 
praise all these factors accurately 
—and still devise a legitimate test 
—you have the great advantage of 
a proving plant right at home. You 
can start, change and stop rapidly 
and get the results rapidly. And 
many of your costs will be greatly 
reduced—such as salesmen’s trav- 
eling expenses, transportation of 
merchandise and communications. 

Your home town as a sales test- 
ing ground is well worth your con- 
sideration. 

eo 

As a territory in which to build 
unusually heavy sales—and prob- 
ably at an extra profit—your home 
market should be cultivated. The 
chances are that you can put on a 
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special sales drive in this market 
at least once a year. 

Printers’ INK has chronicled 
several such sales drives. I recall 
reading with particular interest one 
by Hiram Blauvelt of the Comfort 
Coal and Lumber Company, in 
New Jersey—and another by R. H. 
Montgomery, vice-president of the 
Larabee Flcur Mills in Kansas 
City. 

In both cases, a majority if not 
all of the employees of the com- 
pany—regardless of their usual de- 
partmental duties—were enrolled 
in the sales drive. 

There is no reason why the fam- 
ilies of your employees should not 
also participate—whether for prizes 
or simply for glory. 


Asking Your Creditors to 
Buy Your Wares 


Many ‘of the firms with which 
you do business in your home town 
can be enrolled in support of such 
a sales drive. Here, if ever, is a 
chance to ask your creditors to 
buy your wares—as I suggested a 
few weeks ago. 

Bear in mind that any such plan 
as this is distinctly an attempt to 
swell your gross sales—and almost 
surely not a legitimate test of sales 
methods to be used in towns other 
than your home town. 

With your employees, their fam- 
ilies and your business friends 
thus enrolled, the elements which 
are going to be played up most 
strongly are undoubtedly local 
good-will, the enthusiasm of your 
employees for the wares they pro- 
duce, home-town pride and recip- 
rocal profits. 

You can hardly expect your 
salesmen to go into “foreign” ter- 
ritory with the same enthusiasm 
you inspire in your employees, 
working on their friends and fel- 
low townsmen. Nor would such 
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enthusiasm (if your salesmen could 
sustain it) meet with any simi- 
lar reception in other cities’ and 
towns. 

Pre-supposing a saving in trans- 
po tation costs, you would prob- 
ably have an extra margin of profit 
on all sales made in your local 
territory. This extra profit can 
obviously go into velvet—or an 
employees’ welfare fund—or buy 
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Pepperell took all the care of a 
national effort on its campaign for 
the home folks 


the prizes for the contestants—or 
he passed on to the local pur- 
chasers. 

In the case of bulky, high-priced 
merchandise—automobiles, washing 
machines, etc., commonly sold 
f.0.b. factory—this saving in trans- 
portation costs is automatically 
coma on to the purchaser. 

One important factor to watch, 
in staging local sales drives: Be 
sure you safeguard the interests 
and good-will of your local whole- 
salers and retailers during the 
drive—so that they will safeguard 
your interests in the intervals be- 
tween your sales contests. 

* * * 


For _ institutional advertising. 
your home-town market is an all- 
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important field. If your factory is 
located in any town or city having 
less than 500,000 population, it 
would seem to me that some insti- 
tutional effort should be carried on 
year in and year out. 

(Obviously the difficulties grow 
larger in the larger cities. But if 
you lose on the side of institutional 
potentialities—by being located in 
a larger city—you probably gain 
in the testing ground potentialities. 
In which case, it is only necessary 
to be sure that you do not test so 
often as to saturate and thereby 
spoil your test market.) 

There are a half dozen important 
factors which you should make 
clear and keep clear to your home 
town—on the institutional score: 

1. You employ labor. 

la. You reduce unemployment. 

2. You dispense a payroll—daily, 
weekly or monthly. 

2a. The wages of your employees 
are spent primarily in the home 
town. 

3. You pay taxes. 

4. You patronize a long list of 
local suppliers and services. 

5. You build business for the 
railroads which serve your town. 

6. Through the advertising of 
your own wares, you publicize your 
home town, over a wide territory— 
even nationally and internationally. 

7. The success of your firm is a 
matter of pride to your fellow- 
citizens ; something they will enjoy 
talking about among themselves 
and to outsiders. 

8. There are many facts about 
your business, month in and month 
out, which make interesting news 
for your fellow-citizens. You may 
be too close to your business to 
know which these facts are. 
someone with a sense for this kind 
of news. It builds good-will and 
word-of-mouth advertising. 


All of the foregoing items will 
obviously suggest copy material for 
a local advertising campaign. Here 
are some miscellaneous additional 
suggestions : 

Consider using one size of ad- 
vertisement throughout your cam- 
paign. If you use your local news- 
papers, try to get them to give you 
a fixed position for this ad and put 
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in an ad at fairly fixed intervals. 
The continuity in the size and po- 
sition of your advertisements and 
in the regularity of their appear- 
ance will multiply the memory- 
value of your efforts. 

Or, if you use some form of 
printed literature, keep it fairly 
uniform in- both make-up and fre- 
quency of appearance. 

You have a year-round interest 
in all the gains you seek from 
your institutional efforts. Consider 
whether one advertisement a month 
throughout the year might not be 
a better investment than twelve or 
more advertisements concentrated 
in a shorter period of time. 

Remember, too, that in your in- 
stitutional advertising, you are buy- 


. 


Marshall Field Promotions 

In a series of promotions in the 
manufacturing and wholesale division of 
Marshall Field & Company, Chicago, H. 

Boggs, until recently sales manager 
of the East Central territory, becomes 
assistant general sales manager. a 
Brennan, sales promotion manager, is 
now manager of the special business di- 
vision and Daniel J. O’Grady has been 
appointed to the duties of advertising 
manager and sales promotion manager. 

Arthur H. Brayton has been appointed 
assistant sales promotion manager and 
Frank D. Carson has been made assis- 
tant advertising manager. 

W. Young, manager of the se- 
lective retail service department, has 
been appointed to additional duties in 
charge of the stores division. od 
Winslow is now in charge of the road 
sales sample department and -» * 
Pashley heads the established 
service division. 

. o . 


New Accounts to Gerth-Knollin 


The Gruss Surgical Manufacturing 
Company, San Francisco, patented sur- 
gical instruments, has placed its advertis- 
= account with the Gerth-Knollin 
Advertising Agency, San Francisco. Spe- 
cialized national medical journals will 
carry the first schedule in small space, 
starting in February. The Odornox 
Antiseptic Company, San _ Francisco, 
household and personal deodorants, has 
also placed its advertising with Gerth- 
Knollin, 


newly 


Steelcote Names Agencies 

The Steelcote Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis, paints and enamels, has made the 
following agency appointments: the An- 
fenger Advertising Agency, of that city, 
will direct all advertising in magazines 
and newspapers; Mortimer Mears, 
Inc., St. ouis, will handle radio 
advertising; while J. Gibbons Ltd. 
will continue to handle all advertising in 
Canada, 
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ing for your firm certain valuable 
assets aker than sales. Your labor 
problems and your taxes may well 
be affected by the success or by 
the failure of your institutional 
efforts. 

From time to time express your 
gratitude for the support of your 
fellow-citizens and local business 
men. 

Tell the whole town of the loy- 
alty of your employees. 

Get the support of your Chamber 
of Commerce. 

In your advertising quote your 
local officials—and local business 
men not too directly associated 
with your business. 

The altruism of good citizenship 
is only apparent altruism. 


+ 
Appointed by Meredith 


The followng executive appointments 
have been made by the Meredith Pub 
lishing Company, of Des Moines, accord- 
ing to Fred Bohen, president: R. C 
Ferguson, advertising manager, of Suc- 
cessful Farming; Peter Ainsworth, ad 
vertising manager of Better Homes & 
Gardens; Rex Stark, advertising promo- 
tion manager; L. E. Smith, director of 
production; R. G. Wright, comptroller. 

Hugh Doney, formerly with the Mere 
dith Publishing Company at Des 
Moines, and more recently with Lord 
& Thomas at Chicago, has _ re-joined 
Meredith as special sales representa 


tive. 
= e ° 


Heads Eastern Industrial Group 


At a recent meeting in Philadelphia, 
the Eastern Industrial Advertisers 
elected the following officers: President, 
A. Witt, sales promotion manager, 
Schramm, Inc., West Chester, Pa.; vice- 
president, J. M. Plummer, Leeds & North- 
rup Company, Philadelphia; secretary, 
V. W. Wells, advertising manager, Elec- 
tric Hose & Rubber Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; and treasurer, L. A. Cleaver, 
Sweet’s Catalog Service, Philadelphia. 

The foflowing were elected directors: 

. E. Lovekin, L. R. Garretson, W. R. 
KortKamp, R. G. E, Ullman, M. O. 
Lokensgard, F. Gloeckner, D. C. Miner 
and J. D. Andrews. 


Red Cedar Group Plans Campaign 


An appropriation of $150,000 for pro- 
motion of the r cedar industry of 
Washington, Oregon and British Colum- 
bia has been announced by William W. 
Woodbridge, manager of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau. Mr. Woodbridge is 
lanning to submit a program to the 
d of directors of the association in 
March. No expenditures in the promo- 
tion campaign will be undertaken until 
such time as a reserve has been accumu- 
lated. The fund will be acquired by 
doubling the annual dues of members. 
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Bristol-Myers Replies 


Denies Trade Commission’s Allegations and Describes Company 
Dealer Policy 


ARLY last month the Federal 

Trade Commission issued a 
complaint against the Bristol- 
Myers Company, New York. This 
complaint takes exception to the 
company’s price-maintenance meth- 
ods. The company was given un- 
til January 4 to show cause why 
an order to cease and desist from 
the alleged practices should not be 
issu 

Earl A. Means, vice-president, 
has submitted an answer for the 
company. Both the complaint and 
the answer bring out a discussion 
of points which are foremost 
where a manufacturer and his 
trade are confronted with the evils 
of substitution and predatory price- 
cutting. The answer denies most 
of the practices complained of by 
the Commission and, in detail, sets 
forth cogent reasons for the re- 
fusal-to-sell policy established by 
the company. 

In its conclusion, the company 
declares its recognition of the fact 
that no distributor is under any 
obligation to handle its products 
at all unless he sees fit. Belief also 
is expressed that the company is 
under no duty to sell to any dis- 
tributor unless it sees fit to do so. 
No purchaser of its products, the 
company explains, is under any 
duty legal or moral, to the com- 
pany, with respect to the price he 
may charge upon re-sale of the 
products no matter how they may 
have been purchased. 

The company in its answer de- 
nies that the acts charged against 
it in the Commission’s complaint 
are unfair to any of its competi- 
tors; denies that it is or has been 
using unfair methods of competi- 
tion in commerce; denies that a 
proceeding by the Commission 
would be in the public interest, and 
denies the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission in this proceeding. The 
answer then takes up each of the 
specific charges cited in the com- 
plaint. 

These charges mentioned the fol- 


lowing practices: that the com- 
pany sought and secured promises 
from customers and retailers that 
they would maintain and observe 
suggested prices; that toward this 
end it sought and secured the co- 
operation of some of its customers 
and dealers; that when the com- 
pany received reports that cus- 
tomers and dealers were selling at 
prices below the minimum sug- 
gested price, the company took ac- 
tion designed to bring about ob- 
servance; that when a customer or 
dealer had been denied further sup- 
plies of products, the company 
resumed business relations with 
him only upon condition that he 
would thereafter observe and main- 
tain suggested prices. 

To all of these practices the 
company entered a denial. 


Company Replies to 
Another Complaint 

Another complaint charged the 
company with keeping a list of 
names of those to whom its goods 
were not and should not be sold, 
and sought the co-operation of 
wholesale and retail dealers in pre- 
venting them from obtaining the 
company’s products elsewhere. In 
its answer, the company admitted 
that it has in its offices a list, or 
data from which a list could be 
easily made, of former customers 
to. whom its goods are not or were 
not sold after March 1, 1934, the 
date its new sales policy went into 
effect. But it denies all other prac- 
tices mentioned in connection with 
this specific ge. 

After taking up other practices 
charged by the Commission and 
objected to by it, Bristol-Myers 
concludes its answer with a sum- 
mary of the conditions which had 
been brought about by those in 
the trade who had used its prod- 
ucts as a price football. This 
part of its answer comprehensively 
describes the causes which led to 
its change of sales policy, and the 
relief sought for both the company 
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Three things keep salesmen happy— good 
products, good prices and good selling ideas. 


That’s why the company with a high I.Q. has 
the edge in today’s competition. For I.Q. 
means Idea Quotient (which equals “ideas pro- 
duced” divided by “men employed”.) 


Printers’ Ink does not set itself up as a sup- 
plier of ready-made ideas. It does provide the 
raw material, the basic ingredients from which 
ideas can be shaped and fashioned. This very 


issue bears witness to our claim e e e 


1.Q. 
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itself and those whom it sought to 
assure a profit for the handling of 
its products. The concluding para- 
graphs follow in full: 

“For a number of years, certain 
dealers, for the purpose of attract- 
ing customers to their stores, have 
made a practice of advertising well- 
known goods identified by trade- 
marks and enjoying the public 
good-will, at prices conspicuously 
lower than the customary prices. 
These so-called loss leader sales on 
the part of one dealer usually pro- 
voke others in retaliation, with the 
result that the general price level 
ultimately gets so low that there is 
no profit to dealers generally in the 
community affected in handling the 
particular goods which have been 
thus treated. 

“Respondent’s goods have suf- 
fered from this abuse, with the 
result that, although the demand by 
the public continues, in certain 
localities respondent’s goods cannot 
be handled through the ordinary 
trade channels with profit to the 
distributors. This situation has re- 
sulted in a disposition in dealers to 
substitute for requested goods, in- 
cluding goods produced by respon- 
dent, unknown goods generally 
similar, but sometimes of inferior 
quality, on which a profit could be 
obtained by the dealers, and, by 
fraud or persuasion, to induce the 
purchaser to accept an article 
which he had not asked for or in- 
tended to buy when he entered the 
store. 

“Respondent’s goods were sub- 
jected to such substitution, with 
the consequence that the flow of 
distribution was seriously obstructed 
and respondent’s trade injured. 


Impairs Usefulness of 
Retail Trade 


“Moreover, once the retail trade 


becomes infected by predatory 
price-cutting and substitution, its 
usefulness is impaired, not only as 
a channel of distribution which af- 
fects the producer of the goods it 
distributes, but it affects the 
public it serves, because no business 
that does not yield a profit can 
survive with its service unimpaired. 
If the druggist is useful to the 
community and is to continue in 
business, he must receive compen- 
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sation for the service he renders, 
The wholesale and retail drug busi- 
ness in the past ten years has be- 
come thoroughly demoralized and 
discontented, respondent’s business 
was injuriously affected thereby 
and the distribution of its goods 
seriously interfered with. 


The Remedy, as Bristol- 
Myers, Saw It 


“Respondent, in February, 1934, 
believed that, as far as its business 
is concerned, the remedy for the 
situation lay in preventing (so far 
as might legally be done) destruc- 
tive price-cutting, to the end that 
the public would be able to se- 
cure its goods without obstruction 
and its distributors would receive 
fair compensation for their ser- 
vices. Some of respondent’s com- 
petitors were of like opinion. 
Others believed that their business 
could best be promoted by permit- 
ting price-cutting on their goods 
to be carried to any extent. Some 
producers adopted policies designed 
to prevent price-cutting, and others 
refrained and some even encouraged 
price-cutting. Each manufacturer 
was free to, and did, adopt the 
policy which he considered best 
adapted to promote his individual 
business. 

“It was in this condition, and 
because respondent believed that 
the policy outlined in letters [sent 
to customers and retailers] best 
suited its situation, so far as the 
situation might be legally dealt 
with, that respondent undertook to, 
and did, exercise its legal right to 
decline to sell its goods to dealers 
who cut the prices below a mini- 
mum which, taking into considera- 
tion the cost of doing business, no 
distributor can, in respondent's 
opinion, sell respondent’s goods at 
a profit or at least be interested in 
selling them. 

“Many dealers, even before the 
adoption of such ‘policy, had prices 
higher than those indicated as 
minimum prices in said letters as 
aforesaid, and it was not the inten- 
tion nor ‘has it been the effect of 
respondent’s policy to fix any 
prices. The only activities of re- 
spondent in the premises, following, 
or other than, the issuance of the 
letters Exhibits A and A-1 and 
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Exhibit B were those definitely 
forecast in the said Exhibit A and 
A-1 [letters announcing the new 
policy]. From time to time it has 
refused to accept orders from some 
dealers who placed such orders, 
for the reason that such dealers 
were as respondent believed, using 
the products of respondent in loss 
leader sales. 

“Respondent has not organized 
nor attempted to organize any sys- 
ten for getting information as to 
who predatory price-cutters are, 
but has gathered information in 
due course of business from its 
own salesmen, who have not been 
employed, though, specially to in- 
vestigate charges of price-cutting. 
It has not solicited, nor sought 
otherwise, information nor co- 
operation from its customers or 
others. 

“It has not solicited, but has 
refused to accept agreements by 
dealers, wholesale or retail, as to 
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the prices, minimum ‘or otherwise, 
at which they would sell the prod- 
ucts of respondent, but in individ- 
ual cases has reached its own 
conclusion whether or not it would 
begin selling to, continue to sell, or 
resume the sale, to any person who 
placed an order for its products, 
based upon its own determination 
whether or not such customer un- 
der the terms of the letters issued 
by it, and otherwise, was a desir- 
able distributor. 

“Respondent recognizes that no 
distributor is under any obligation 
to handle its products at all unless 
he sees fit; and respondent believes 
that it is under no duty to sell to 
any distributor unless it sees fit. 
Respondent also recognizes that no 
purchaser of its product however 
he may have bought it, is under 
any duty legal or moral, to re- 


spondent, with respect to the price 
he may charge upon the re-sale of 
the product so purchased.” 


= 


Profits, High and Low 


ITH “life-cycles” out of the 
consideration, an industry that 
realizes only a low profit in time 
of depression will realize a low 
profit in time of boom; and one 
that runs higher into black ink in 
time of depression will tend to run 
higher, also, in time of prosperity. 
Covering the ten-year period, 
1919-1928, Dr. Ralph C. Epstein 
has searched the profit-gnd-loss 
records of 3,144 big companies, 
2,046 of which are devoted to man- 
ufacturing. His findings are set 
forth in “Industrial Profits in the 
United States,” published by the 
National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 

Dr. Epstein’s study reveals that, 
in good times and in bad, profit 
percentages vary widely. Thus, 
for the 2,000-odd manufacturing 
companies, the average profit rate 
for the decade was 10.8 per cent. 
But the most profitable industry 
ran up to 31.6 per cent and the 
least profitable down to 1.9. Here 
are comparative lists: 


The ten most profitable groups— 
Toilet preparations 
Newspapers 
Scientific instruments 
Miscellaneous printing and 

publishing 

Proprietary preparations .... 20.8 
Motor vehicles 
Confectionery 
Planing mills 
Road machinery 
Boots and shoes 

The ten least profitable— 
Meat packing 
Beverages 
Castings and Forgings 
Rubber products 
Miscellaneous leather 

ucts 

Weaving woolens 
Stationery 
Miscellaneous food products. . 
Railway equipment 
Blank paper 


prod- 





Word for Consumer Councils 


In Which a Woman—an Advertising Woman, Too—Completely 
Disagrees with a Printers’ INK Editorial 


TRUDELLE ADVERTISING AGENCY 
CLEVELAND 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


While reading some back copies 
of Printers’ INK I came across 
your August 16 editorial entitled 
“Consumer Ballyhoo.” Will you en- 
lighten this advertising woman and 
tell why your magazine which has 
been such an edification to adver- 
tising and merchandising takes this 
chip-on-the-shoulder attitude to- 
ward the work of the Consumers 
Councils? 

I happen to be a member of 
the Cuyahoga County Consumers 
Council and to save my life, I can’t 
see that their aims and desires dif- 
fer from those of the good stores 
and manufacturers with whom it 
has been my privilege and pleasure 
to work during twelve years in ad- 
vertising. 

It seems to me that those who 
voice wholesale opposition to the 
work of the Councils lay them- 
selves open to suspicion. Certainly, 
we can’t deny consumers the right 
to know as much about their jobs 
as buyers for the homes of the 
nation, as we know about our jobs 
as buyers for the businesses of the 
nation. 

It is not unheard of in business 
circles that buyers question con- 
struction, grading, prices, etc. And 
certainly we occasionally hear of 
some business man justly complain- 
ing that a producer is a Jesse 
James, and using pressure to get 
a better price. Why shouldn’t the 
buyer at retail have the same priv- 
ileges and exercise them? The 
answer is she should—and she will. 

The majority of the members of 
Consumers Councils believe that 
the buyer should have something 
to say about the things for which 
he exchanges his hard-earned dol- 
lars. Not an unreasonable idea, is 
it? Why shouldn’t certain intelli- 
gent and outstanding members of 
the buying public organize so that 


they may have a clearing-house for 
helpful buying information? Why 
shouldn’t they use their influence 
to correct evils which undermine 
faith in all advertising and mer- 
chandising? Is there anything so 
very wrong in feeling that the store 
or manufacturer which asks for my 
trade shall consider my viewpoint? 
Business men ask this of each 
other. 

In one paragraph you say, “in 
its broad implications it builds up 
in his mind the thought that all 
distributors are out to get him.” 
Speaking from personal experience, 
this is contrary to fact. 

Are you not doing substantially 
what you accuse Consumers’ Guide 
of doing? Are you not building 
up in your readers’ minds the 
prejudice that members of Con- 
sumers Councils are against all 
producers and retailers, and that 
they are out to “get” businesses? 


Some Suggested 
Quotations 


It seems to me that it would have 
been fairer to quote those portions 
of Consumers’ Guide which would 
have rounded out the picture. Why 
not have quoted, “they are lending 
their support to merchants who 
will co-operate with them?” Or, 
“almost universally these councils 
have met with the active support of 
honest merchants who see in this 
movement of consumers not only 
protection against the renegades in 
industry but a guide to better busi- 
ness for themselves.” 

Whether we advertisers like it 
or not, an increasingly large num- 
ber of people are telling the world 
that it isn’t fun to be fooled. Isn't 
it about time for advertisers to 
take off the whiskers and let the 
public see that they’re sane mer- 
chants instead of Santa Claus? 

Why should some stores, for ex- 
ample, vehemently deny that they 
carry rayon garments when their 
counters and racks are full of 
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them? And good rayon at that. 
Don’t they know that rayon is a 
new textile, that it is made in good 
and bad grades, just as is wool, 
cotton, silk or linen? It isn't 
something generically inferior that 
ne needs to be ashamed of. Yet a 
certain merchandise manager of a 
New York store has issued orders 
to his salespeople that they are not 
to use the word “rayon” under any 
condition unless it is absolutely 
unavoidable, but to tell customers 
that a dress is made of taffeta, 
crepe, etc. ! 

And he’s the kind of a bird who 
will wail that Consumers Councils 
are hurting honest business! 


Placing the Blame for 
Skeptical Consumers 


If it is true that customers are 
becoming more skeptical of all pro- 
ducers and distributors, I think the 
blame can be laid at the doors of 
the producers and distributors just 
as rightfully as it can be placed 
upon any Governmental activity. 

Take a typical instance. A wo- 
man buys a $39.50 dress in a good 
Euclid Avenue store. She asks 
the salesperson, “Is this silk, or is 
it rayon?” The salesperson says, 
“It’s pure silk, madame, we don’t 
carry rayon in our better dress 
department.” Now it really doesn’t 
make a bit of difference to that 
customer whether the dress is silk 
or rayon, IF it looks well, wears 
well and cleans well. But—if it 
doesn’t come up to expectations— 
if the dry cleaner stretches it, 
shrinks it, or pulls it out of shape 
and then alibis that “rayons are so 
hard to handle,” then that woman 
becomes an indignant, skeptical cus- 
tomer. The same thing might have 
happened to another fabric—but 
that doesn’t matter. She was told 
that the dress was pure silk. She 
paid a price that she thought was 
high enough to warrant its being 
silk. They sold her rayon for 
silk. They lied. She will never 
go back there again. And if any- 
one ever tried to sell her rayon 
again—zowie! If you don’t believe 
me, put on a yellow wig and sit 
in at a fem bridge party—or hide 
behind the dressing-room door at 
the next club formal! 

Another good example of the 
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type of thing Consumers Councils 
would like to straighten out is the 
condition which exists in the 
canned goods field. Why shouldn’t 
homemakers have some standards 
by which they can compare the 
goods of different canners? 

The grocer buys by grade when 
he buys canned stuffs from the 
packers. Catch him paying for 
Fancy when he gets Standard. He 
knows what he wants and he gets 
it. Yet, frequently, when he sells 
his Standard grade vegetables to 
the consumer, he tacks on a mean- 
ingless label, gives it his own brand 
name, and expects the consumer not 
to ask questions but take what she 
gets. 

Coal is another product con- 
sumers want to know more about. 
They’re tired of hearing Mother 
Nature blamed for the practices 
indulged in by fly-by-night coal 
distributors. 

It may seem meddlesome, radical 
and unnecessary to advertisers that 
Consumers Councils should take 
united action against practices such 
as I’ve mentioned. And to organ- 
ized consumers it seems unbeliev- 
able that honorable and honored 
merchants and producers should 
prefer to cast their lots with their 
unscrupulous competitors rather 
than with consumer organizations 
when a controversial point arises. 


+ 


Adds Three Accounts 


The Campbell-Durham-Von Olm Com- 
_ Chicago, has been ap ~_ te 
andle the advertising of t Estron 
Products Company, Inc., of that city, 
cosmetics and feminine hygiene products. 
This agency has also been appointed to 
direct a campaign for Selby, Inc., Chi- 
cago, liquors, and to handle direct mail, 
radio and newspaper advertising for the 
Eagle Radio ompany, Inc., also of 
Chicago. in sais shel 


New Insurance Advertiser 


The American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Denver, \. lanning a schedule of 
advertisin, estern | newspa 
This will be the the company’s initial adver- 
tising campaign which will be handled by 
Shaw-Betts, Inc., Denver agency. 

eee 


Nelson Roofs to Kraff 
Lo B. F. Nelson Manufacturing 
ny, Minneapolis, Nelson Master 
— ie appointed the Kraff Adver- 
— Agency, of that city, to handle its 
advertising. 
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This short paragraph of yours 
catches my eye 

“Then this publication—that could 
be helpful—goes on to say” 

I’m just one of your readers but 
this is exactly what I think about 
PrinTerS’ INK in the case of the 
Consumers Councils! Merchants 
and manufacturers know far too 
little about the Consumers Councils 
and the work which is being done 
in schools and colleges to educate 
consumers to be better buyers. It 
seems to me that Printers’ Ink 
would do its readers a good turn 
by telling them. Maybe it wouldn't 
make as stirring copy but it 
wouldn’t widen the gap between 
buyers and sellers who should 
really be friends. 

Instead—you give us Consumer 
Ballyhoo. 

I’m quite sure that anyone who 
had not seen the July 30 issue of 
Consumers’ Guide would expect 
something quite different after 
reading Consumer Ballyhoo. Per- 
haps I lack the “elementary under- 
standing of English” which you 
mention, because I fail to find justi- 
fication for your criticism ex- 
pressed in the next-to-the-last para- 
graph of your editorial. 

I’ve been inexcusably (and maybe 
unnecessarily) verbose but I mean 
well! 

BEATRICE G. TRUDELLE 


+ 


O’Carroll Joins Donnelly 


John J. O’Carroll has joined John 
Donnelly & Sons, Boston, outdoor ad- 
vertisin as director of the national 
advertising division. He was with the 
Thos. Cusack Company in Chicago and 
New York from 1916 to 1924. In the 
latter year he joined the Springfield Ad- 
vertising Company and associated com 
panies of which he has been general 
manager. 

. - ° 


Appoints Peckham 


Industrial em Inc., Chi- 
cago, has appointed J. Peckham as 
Eastern advertising enaig of three of 
their publications: Brick and Clay 
Record, Ceramic Industry and Ceramic 
Catalogs. He will be located at 17 East 
42nd Street, New York. 


Represents “Popular Homecraft” 

Popular Homecraft, Chicago, has ap- 
pointed Leo C. Tobin, 420 5 e- H 
Avenue, New York, as its Eastern ad 
vertising representative. 
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Se A corporation with national distribution is 
cate looking for a man to act as chief sales 
executive. 
sumer 
whe The ability to organize effective sales plans, 
jue of 


x pect the forceful direction and supervision of 
after 4 * 
Per- sales personnel and the coordination of sales 

a and development efforts, are more important 


_— than personal selling ability. 
para- 


sate Jobber and dealer sales experience, adapta- 
aes ble to the sale of such products as hardware, 
roofing and lumber will be helpful. 


This position offers a permanent and re- 
munerative opportunity. Please give in- 
formation as to age, education, experience, 
accomplishments, qualifications and salary 
requirements. Only applications giving full 
information will be considered. All com- 
munications will be held strictly confidential 
and no references will be checked without 
permission. 


Address “W,” Box 34, care of Printers’ Ink. 
































Building Sales Material No 
Home-Office Job 


(Continued from page 10) 


force about our sales helps before 
the helps are introduced. This is 
because if we discussed these 
things in advance with the various 
men, we’d get such a large variety 
of ideas, no two alike, that only 
confusion would result. Some men 
might resent our not accepting 
their ideas, so they wouldn't use 
the things supplied. 

As it is, we have plenty of 
trouble producing a sales program 
without adding to our difficulties. 
We believe our sales materials are 
effective and we receive a very 
small number of complaints. 

Company No. 7. Today our re- 
search department makes a field 
study before any advertising, pro- 
motion, or sales helps are planned. 
This is particularly so of new 
products, but every few years we 


make a re-study of old products. 

In former days we just planned 
sales materials in the office without 
any exhaustive study and perhaps 
that practice was satisfactory for 


conditions at that time. However, 
we have found that research points 
out approximately how big the 
market is, what appeals are most 
effective and what kind of sales 
materials are needed, 

Consequently, we regard re- 
search as vitally important in the 
building of sales materials or any 
other part of our sales program. 

Company No. 8. In building sales 
helps we do most of it in the home 
office. However, the sales and ad- 
vertising managers do a great deal 
of traveling in order to keep thor- 
oughly abreast of trade conditions, 
learn about the reception of sales 
materials, talk with branch man- 
agers, dealers, etc. 

In fact, a certain appropriation 
is laid aside at the beginning of the 
year for travel and travel is a 
regular part of the program. 
Sometimes this travel will be for 
the purpose of conducting sales 
meetings or helping to conduct 


them, and sometimes merely from 
the standpoint of check-up of re- 
ception to our program. 

Normally our branch managers 
put on the sales program outlined 
by the office, but occasionally at 
the start someone from the home 
office makes a test by going right 
out into the field himself and doing 
the job personally. In that way 
we find out exactly what happens 
and whether any further changes 
are necessary before the program 
is spread all over the country. 

Company No. 9. In the matter 
of sales materials we take several 
steps. 

First—We try to gather all the 
ideas of our inside force. 

Second—We try to get outside 
viewpoints through personal con- 
tacts, questionnaires, etc. 

Third—We check with the ad- 
vertising agency and rough up 
some dummies. 

Fourth—We produce the mate- 
rials. 

Fifth—If time allows, we test 
out the new sales helps in a sort of 
field laboratory by supplying ad- 
vance samples to three or four of 
the salesmen. 

Sixth—We try really to sell the 
sales tools to the whole sales force. 

I must admit that all of these 
steps are not always taken in exact 
rotation or on every single thing 
we undertake, because in the cases 
where an old, tried item is used, a 
little freshness is all that’s needed. 

All six steps are the usual pro- 
cedure on new items and these 
steps help to produce sales mate- 
rials which ring the bell. 

Company No. 10. Until 1930 no 
one had to exert himself unduly 
to produce business, and general, 
institutional sales materials were 
satisfactory. Perhaps they didn’t 
get the maximum amount of busi- 
ness but they helped to get enough 
to make it worth while. 

But today each batch of sales 
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material, whether salesman’s port- 
folios, counter displays, or what 
not, must do a specific sales job 
worthy of its cost. 

Realizing that conditions are 
difficult today, we spend a certain 
amount of time right in the field, 
talking with a cross-section of our 
customers to find out exactly what 
they are up against, what their 
problems are, what competition is 
doing, and what our trade thinks 
it needs—to help them with busi- 


ness 

With this background of infor- 
mation we are able to design and 
produce adequate sales materials 
built to specific needs. 

Incidentally, in our travels a 
salesman or dealer will sometimes 
give us a good idea and in such 
cases we stress with the sales force 
the fact that the idea came from 
the field. This is important, we 
believe, because many field repre- 
sentatives are a bit skeptical of the 
practicability of what they call 
“office ideas,” whereas they have 
confidence in things originating in 
the field. 

7 * * 

What conclusions can be drawn? 

None applicable to every busi- 
ness, but doesn’t there seem to be 
a gradual trend toward some kind 
of field check-up on sales ma- 
terials? 

Certainly many companies which 
formerly did all sales planning of 
every variety in the home office are 
now taking counsel with branch 
managers, dealers, retailers and 
their own salesmen. 

Other companies are having the 
home office men devote a definite 
part of their time to travel to 
maintain an up-to-the-minute view- 
point of the market needs. 

Sales helps which were effective 
two years ago may be out-moded 
today by brand-new ideas of some 
business rival. 

So in many businesses today 
there exists the opportunity of en- 
listing more and more the co- 
operation of salesmen, branch 
managers, jobbers, and retailers in 
the building of sales helps which 
are keyed to the present-day mar- 
ket in timeliness, usefulness, effec- 
tiveness—and sales. 
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578 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 


has now gone 
through enough 
consecutive years of 


lineage leadership — 
21—to vote. 


And enough years to be 
unquestionably and un- 
qualifiedly “voted” the 
top by test. 


Total Display 
1934 


(figures by Nat. Adv. Records) 


FIELD& STREAM 
leads the 


2nd magazine by 60% 
3rd magazine by 67% 
4th magazine by 70% 
5th magazine by 85% 


In the year of 1933 FIELD & 
STREAM led its nearest con- 
temporary by 46%. And to 
have shown the largest in- 
crease in the field of sporting 
magazines (29,582 lines) in 
’34, as compared with ’33, 
is—SOMETHING. 


ee a a 








Why Shell ? 


London, when the Nineteenth 
Century was young, lived a deal- 
er in curios—a little merchant who, 
with difficulty, extracted from the 
earnings of his enterprise an un- 
certain living for a brood of grow- 
ing children. 

One day, relates “The Sign of 
the Shell,” which is the company 
magazine of Shell Eastern Petro- 
leum Products, the children trooped 
to the seashore; and there they 
found amusement in decorating 
their quickly and thoroughly emp- 
tied lunch boxes with gleaming 
things that they found in the sand. 

At sunset they trooped back 
home and, proudly, took the em- 
bellished boxes along to show them 
to their father. The father looked 
—and hatched an idea. 

Thenceforth shell-trimmed boxes 
took their places on the shelves of 
the curio shop. But they lingered 
there scarcely at all; for London- 
ers took to those boxes, and soon 
the things were on sale in many 
places. 

The curio shop prospered and 
grew. It went in for importing 
and sent shell-buyers to the Orient 


— 
Credits P. I. 


So-Lo Works 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your organization has been so helpful 
to us over a period of many years that 
I wish to thank you at this time for 
references to articles and other services 
rendered. 

It is no new story to us that Print- 
ers’ INK has served as a text-book from 
the time I was an office boy with ad- 
vertising ambitions to the present day 
where advertising plays such an im- 
portant part in the business which I 
now own in part. To Printers’ Inx 
goes much of the credit for the conduct 
of our business and I dare say that 
the influence of your publication extends 
into many other businesses, both large 
and small. 

Do not ever let me discontinue my 
subscription to Printers’ Inx. Al- 
though I may fall behind in my busi- 
ness reading and even if I were unable 
to find time to read Printers’ Inx at 
all, your service is worth the annual 
subscription price to our company. 

Jor J. Marx, 
Vice-President & General 
Sales Manager. 


_ 


for mother-of-pearl. As the busi- 
ness expanded, it imported other 
things—copra, and silks, and, §- 
nally, oil. 

In 1897, that which had been a 
curio shop became the Shell Trans- 
port and Trading Company whose 
ships now sail the seven seas. 

From the transporting of oil it 
was an easy step to oil production 
—this by way of the merger route, 
And, “The Sign of the Shell” goes 
on: “from the Shell Transport and 
Trading Company with its unbeat- 
able producing-transporting-selling 
machine, it is but a few short steps 
to the present-day Shell Companies, 
and our own ‘Shell Eastern.’” 

If there’s a moral here, perhaps 
it’s this: every enterprise ought to 
be girded for change. For never 
during the curio days of the 
founder of Shell did it occur to 
him that his business would girdle 
the world; and never did he dream 
that a customer ever would enter 
one of his outlets and not be able 
to buy a wide-mouthed conch in 
whose rosy throat, limned there by 
a specializing artist, busily beamed 
an impossible lighthouse. 


+ 


Packer Merger Texas Units 


The Sunset System of San Antonio, 
the Rio Grande Valley Advertising 
Company and the Kaybee Poster Adver- 
tising Company, for many years sub- 
sidiaries of The Packer Corporation, 
have been consolidated under the new 
corporate name of The Packer Corpora- 
tion of exas according to an an- 
nouncement by Harry H. Packer, presi- 
dent of The Packer Corporation chain of 
outdoor plants. 

The Texas company 
Austin and San Antonio 
well as throughout the Rio Grande 
Valley territory in Texas. J. A. Shults 
is vice-president and general manager. 

+ - o 


operates in the 
districts, as 


New Account to Maxon 


Maxon, Inc., advertising agency, has 
been appointed to handle the foreign 
advertising of Cletrac tractors, built by 
the Cleve fand Tractor Company, Cleve 
land. Frank B. Amos is to contact the 


account. 


Appoints Tyson-Rumrill 


The Minne, Equipment Company, 
Rochester, N has egounes 7 toe 
Rumrill Associated of that city, 

rect its advertising account. 
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An Advertising Barometer 


Within a few weeks, PRINTERS’ INK will 
publish its first monthly index of advertising 
activity. This will show, in chart form, the 
trends of advertising volume. It will be 
known as the 


Printers’ Ink Advertising Index 


It will be of value not only to those engaged 
in different phases of advertising, but to 
banks, financial houses, business papers, and 
to all business men who are interested in the 
fluctuations in business conditions. 


It is planned as a permanent addition to the 
small group of authoritative indexes of busi- 
ness activities now available. 


PRINTERS’ INK commissioned L. D. H. 
Weld, Director of Research, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., to supervise the preparation 
of this index. The most scientific statistical 
methods have been used in its construction. 


The Printers’ Ink Advertising Index 
will represent the fluctuations in advertising 


rtising TT volume in newspapers, magazines, farm pa- 
on 4 pers, radio, and outdoor advertising, separately. 
a There will also be a combined index, repre- 
orpora- senting these five classes of media together. 
"pres oo a ; 
hain of The combined index will be a chart of busi- 
ee ness confidence—because the faith of business 
- 2 men is bound to be reflected in advertising 


Shults volume. 


ger. 

The next issue of PRINTERS’ INK will 
. ton contain an article by Mr. Weld, describing 
oreign more in detail the method used. The first 


ilt by ; ‘ ° 
Cleve- actual index will appear in 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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Beer, otishing. thei 
Thank You! crystals. And each 
of them, as he rubs the glass and 
mutters—by way of practice—cer- 
tain sonorous locutions, keeps an 
ear cocked, expectantly, for the 
door to open and a reporter to pop 
in with the question: “And what 
do you think of the business out- 
look for 1935?” 

Indeed, some of the big shots al- 
ready have spoken; and already the 
air is thick with prophecy. As 
clouds obscure the sky, so now do 
forecasts lower; and we mortals 
feel our respective ways through 
fogs of foreboding. 

Yes, sighs one spokesman of 
bigger Big Business, perhaps it 
does seem now that we’re on the 
climb out of the valley of despond 
—but we’re headed for the preci- 
pice of folly. For, although we 


do ascend, we rise against the 


workings of economic law; and in- 
fraction of economic law is disas- 


Foreign $5. 
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trously worse than flouting gravita- 
tion. 

Look at the utilities. Look at 
the railroads. Look at the pro- 
ducers of durable goods. Look at 
the makers of hame straps! Until 


.these basic enterprises can be as- 


sured that they still stand on their 
bases, until these salt-of-the-earth 
industries can be convinced that 
their salt has been robbed of none 
of its savor, until, in sum, the 
foundations of our economy shall 
cease from trembling—until then 
no ear shall hear in all our land 
the song of the lark of prosperity. 

And we who listen to the somber 
seers are utterly cast down—or we 
should be if, for a moment, we be- 
lieved them. 

For, paradox or no, we who live, 
not by squinting through fiscal 
telescopes, but by working, are all 
aware that even if it be against all 
rational reason the common lot of 
us Americans has improved and 
will continue to improve. 

Business, which ought to be dy- 
ing of galloping economicitis, is 
thinking about its job. It picks at 
the quilt ; but its plucking is merely 
meditative, for imagination is busy 
with the plans of enterprise. 

Meanwhile, the situation is not 
lacking in the elements of enter- 
tainment. For while the gloomy 
deans insist that no dependable 
convalescence can ensue until the 
last economic equation has been 
balanced, retail trade goes after 
patronage—and gets it. 

If you insist upon something 
basic, consider shoes. By way of 
finding out just how bad or how 
good 1935 may turn out to be, the 
National Council of Shoe Retail- 
ers, Inc., has tapped the thoughts 
of eleven companies that, from 
coast to coast, operate shoe stores 
to the number of more than 2,000 
and take in through their cash reg- 
isters, annually, something like 
$100,000,000. 5 

Says Ward Melville, president 
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of Thom McAn: “It would be 
helpful if business leaders would 
recognize that the present gains are 
normal gains and that the business 
we are enjoying now is normal 
business, and would not compare it, 
unfavorably, with the volumes of 
boom years. The business gain 
now... flows from genuine im- 
provements in merchandise, priced 
reasonably, and from the efficiencies 
and progressive activities of busi- 
ness management. .. .” 

And that was typical. Of the 
eleven heads of big retail shoe con- 
cerns, not one is badgered by the 
phantom of Inflation, nor kept 
awake at night by worry about The 
Budget. 

They sleep soundly, do these 
eleven, for at eventide they’re tired. 
They're working. Volume, these 
concede, isn’t any roseate cinch. 
But they’re selling shoes. 

Defying all tenets, business has 
improved. Setting at naught all 
technical logic—and here is a 
prophecy based, not upon reason 
alone, but also upon a realization 
of strictly human potentialities— 
business, in 1935, will continue to 
improve. 

This is the time 
Bow to of the year when 
Automobiles the automobile 
makers place their new wares be- 
fore the public. Once more they 
demonstrate their faith in the 
future by bringing out radically 
improved models and by backing 
them with vigorous advertising. 

In this year of 1935 when the 
future outlook of the automotive 
industry is the brightest it has 
been for a number of years, it is 
not out of place to emphasize again 
the courage which has characterized 
this industry daring the depression. 
When many other industries were 
meeting the business crisis by 
policies of. drastic retrenchment, 
were hiding in cellars waiting for 
better conditions, the automotive 
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industry went out courageously to 
make better conditions. 

During periods when thousands 
of automobile workers were un- 
employed, when profits had been 
replaced by deficits, leaders in the 
industry realized the important 
truth that sales can’t be made 
without going after them. 

Although advertising appropria- 
tions were necessarily seriously 
curtailed, every last dollar that 
could be wisely invested in adver- 
tising was put into the job of 
loosening up the vast number of 
frozen dollars that were available 
even at the bottom of the de- 
pression. 

It is, therefore, only fitting that 
the automotive industry should reap 
its reward in greatly increased 
sales during 1934 and the prospect 
of even greater sales in 1935. This 
industry by deeds as well as words 
demonstrated that its faith in the 
future of America was founded on 
solid rock. 


It was Stephen 
Leacock who 
wrote the classic 


Dismount, 
Lord Ronald 


description of Lord Ronald who 


“flung himself from the room, 
flung himself upon his horse and 
rode madly off in all directions.” 
As the much mazed world totters 
into a new year, business is in great 
danger of emulating Lord Ronald. 

Every few days some large—and 
often important—business group 
issues its latest plan for building 
sound business recovery. Most of 
these plans are characterized by a 
sincere desire to get somewhere 
and are obviously based on thought- 
ful analysis of current conditions. 

The chief flaw in such plans, 
taken collectively, is that no two 
seem to agree as to the best course 
for future action. The result is a 
picture of business flinging itself 
on its horse and riding rapidly in 
all directions. 

In spite of the rebuffs admin- 
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istered to the plan of the National 
Association of Manufacturers by 
certain members of the Adminis- 
tration, there is no doubt that 
Washington is listening with a 
more sympathetic ear to what busi- 
ness has to suggest. There is every 
indication of a sincere desire on 
the part of Government officials to 
work more closely with industrial 
interests. The sad experiences of 
the Administration in a number of 
cases where it proceeded vigor- 
ously without taking into consid- 
eration the advice of liberal-minded 
business men have had a whole- 
some and chastening effect. 

It is too much to expect all busi- 
ness leaders to agree on any single 
program of action. It is not too 
much, however, to expect that, for 
a while at least, the more enthusias- 
tic planners can put some brakes on 
their enthusiasm and consider their 
own plans in the light of others 
that have been proposed. 

Unless there is a closer co-ordi- 
nation of thought and ideas, the 
Administration is not to be blamed 
seriously for putting less and less 
stock in the oft-expressed desire 
of business men to co-operate with 
the Government. 

Far too many of the suggested 
plans are characterized by trans- 
parent selfishness and a bourbonish 
unwillingness to learn from past 
experiences. If business will elimi- 
nate from its councils its hobbyists 
and hopeless reactionaries and 
avoid so far as possible the irrec- 
oncilable conflicts of the various 
plans, the next session of Congress 
will be, if less exciting, at least 
more productive of sound legisla- 
tion, 


Only recently we 
Crusoe Needs read that New 


a New Shirt York City has es- 
tablished nearly a score of loca- 
tions for the lawful abandonment 
of worn-out automobiles. Such 
preparations bespeak a pressure of 
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decrepit possessions, for not only 
our cars have been wearing out, 

We have found that we cannot 
make business by making laws. But 
we may put our faith in that simple 
statement—it might be called “nat- 
ural law’—that all things wear 
out. The French have a phrase 
for it—“tout lasse, tout casse, tout 
passe.” 

Even Robinson Crusoe, you will 
recall, came to the time when he 
needed a new shirt. After five 
years on the island he wrote, “] 
had now been here so long that 
many things which I brought on 
shore for my help were either 
quite gone, or very much wasted, 
and nearly spent. . . . My clothes, 
too, began to decay mightily.” 

The need set Robin to work 
making goatskin garments. In a 
community it would have meant 
business for the clothier and the 
haberdasher. The point we would 
emphasize, however, is that this 
urgent demand was five years in 
the making. And that is about the 
duration of all depressions, for it 
seems to be about the limit oi 
make-shift living upon the stored- 
up fat of human possessions. 

But that isn’t so bad. Man still 
has to sleep about one-third of 
his earthly span, despite radios and 
night clubs. If we accept the 
twenty-year business cycle theory, 
demand hibernates only one-fourth 
of the time, after having accumu- 
lated a satiety of “revolutionary 
products” and useful two-trouser 
suits. 

The greatest hope for 1935 may 
lie in the fact that, after five years 
without replenishment, Crusoe needs 
a new shirt. 

Recovery this year may well be 
powered by needs. In such case 
advertising will have a big job to 
do, turning the needs of our 
Crusoes, Mr. and Mrs, (not to 
mention Lord and Lady Corpora- 
tion) into wants—into active ac- 
ceptance and demand. 
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OUR SLEEVES 
ARE 


hed Uo! 


We are working hard again. During the slump our 
customers stuck to us and gave us what little work 
they had. Now they are sending us more and more 
advertisements to put into selling layouts and type. 

The hilltops of boom business may be far away 
but we are on the way up. 

Whether we set a few advertisements a day, or 
a few hundred, we maintain the high quality of 
clear, orderly layout, sincere selling typography and 
as near perfect service as human brains can devise 
and skilled hands accomplish. 

As for electrotypes, with our plants in the four 
big centers of advertising distribution — New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Indianapolis—we offer you un- 
equaled facilities for the making and mailing of the 
highest quality of electrotypes and mats. 

We are grateful to old and loyal friends. A warm 
welcome awaits new customers. 


TYPOGRAPHY - MATS - ELECTROTYPES 


The Typographic Service Company 216 East 45th Street, New York 
Independent Typesetting Company 228 East 45th Street, New York 
Reilly Electrotype Company 216 East 4Sth Street, New York 
Fine Screen Mat Corporation 228 East 4Sth Street, New York 
Lake Shore Electrotype Co. 418 South Market St., Chicago 
Michigan  Elocteatype & Stereotype Company - 95 West Hancock Ave., Detroit 
Adv dependent Electrotype Co. - 730 East Washington St., Indianapolis 


Divisions of Electrographic Corporation, 216 East 45th Street, New York, N. ¥ 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





‘THis is the season when the prob- 

lem of returned goods reaches 
its gravest proportions. The flood 
of returns that follows each Christ- 
mas will be here as always. But 
in many industries the problem this 
year will be different from the 
usual one in the past. For, under 
the trade practices sections of sev- 
eral codes, returned goods are pro- 
hibited, subject to certain definite 
exceptions. Practically every divi- 
sion of the women’s and children’s 
apparel industry is operating under 
some such provision. 

This means that manufacturers 
in these trades are required to sub- 
mit to their code authorities de- 
tailed information on the returns of 
merchandise. Since there is no 
standard or recommended form for 
the accumulation of such infor- 
mation, many manufacturers are 
at sea as to the best means of 
complying with these regulations. 


wey PRINT WAME OF Fiam 


ROE WEL UOING TITY 


Prowse ____ pare 


DRESS CODE AUTHORITY 
FAIR TRADE PRACTICE 
1440 BROADWAY 


As one contribution toward clari- 
fying this situation, the Dress Code 
Authority has originated a ledger 
sheet which embodies all the neces- 
sary requirements in its own par- 
ticular industry, and which, no 
doubt, could be easily adapted for 
use by manufacturers in other 
fields where a similar problem ob- 
tains. The Schoolmaster repro- 
duces the endorsed form for the 
benefit of the Class—and any 
printer who sees in it an oppor- 
tunity for some original enterprise. 

* - * 

Just the other day the School- 
master received from Carroll J. 
Swan, the publisher, his copy of 
“The Old Farmer’s Almanac” for 
1935. He noted with some interest 
that this is the one hundred forty- 
third year for this old standby. 

One of the charms of “The Old 
Farmer’s Almanac” is that it has 
kept its atmosphere of antiquity. 
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Although its astronomical calcula- 
tions and its tide tables are thor- 
ough ly up to date, its typography 
is the simpler and homelier typog- 
raphy of a less hurried day. 

As one who was brought up to 
believe that two books were es- 
sential in every home, the Bible 
and an almanac, the Schoolmaster 
is an ancient and expert delver into 
almanacian information. To him 
the little half-page on _ recent 
comets is of far greater value than 
the article entitled, “United States 
on the Job” although the latter is 
written by no less than Joseph J. 
Hurley, professor at the Boston 
College Law School. 

The table headed “Time in 
Foreign Countries” is one of those 
maddening things which forces 
one, for no reason at all, to sit 
down with a watch in order to find 
out just exactly at the moment 
what time it is in Czecho-Slovakia, 
the Central Black Soil Area of 
the Soviet Union or Siam. But not 
until he got to the page headed, 
“First Aid and What to Do Until 
the Doctor Comes” did the School- 
master feel that pleasant sense of 
repletion that comes when one has 
been thoroughly satisfied. 

He learns from Mr. Swan that 
“The Old Farmer’s Almanac” is 
printed on a paper stock made es- 
pecially for it. This is a cream 
stock carrying out the idea of antiq- 
uity and is made by the same firm 
that made the paper for the alma- 


nac more than 100 years ago. 
= 7 


From time to time the School- 
master has commented upon the use 
of salesmen’s pictures in business- 
paper advertising. He was particu- 
larly interested, therefore, in a re- 
cent full-page advertisement for 
Pioneer Braces, Belts and Garters. 

The background of the advertise- 
ment was a piece of music, in each 
note of which was a photograph of 
one of the company’s “promoters” 
as they are called in the adver- 
tisement. The message in the 
advertisement was, “Pioneer ‘pro- 
moters’ sing out that grand old 
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CAPITAL 
GOODS... 


A one-man 
Advertising and Sales 
Promotion Department 

WANTS A JOB 


For some machine tool builder, or ma- 
chinery manufacturer selling to the 
metal working industry, who is dis- 
satisfied with the percentage of the 
business he gets, this man is built 
to order. 


Aes pare. six—old enough to have learned 
and still young enough to enjoy 

me. and wrestling for business. 

University graduate in mechanical engi- 

neering. 

Three-year correspondence-school course in 

accounting. 

Practical shop experience of a versatile 

nature. 


Designing experience. 
Approximately five years’ experience ac- 
tually mee equipment to large and 
ree companies. 

years advertising manager of a 
$750, 000 machine tool company. 


This man’s knowledge, experience and 
training in the industrial field has given 
him a background for sound, conservative 
selling methods and ideas in advertising 
and sales promotion that get orders 
and build prestige. While advertising 
manager he prepared, on his own initia- 
tive, complete ocreiing, ane sales 
promotion programs including surveys, 
market analyses, trade paper and direct 
mail advertising, catalogues and circu- 
lars. He would be a big help in improv- 
ing your position in your particular 
industry. 
He is more interested in an opportunity 
for a tireless worker that can produce re- 
sults than he is in location. Full partic- 
ulars and references to those interested. 
If this does not interest you, pass it 
along to a client or executive acquain- 
tance who can use this man. 


“U,”’ Box 32, Printers’ Ink. 


BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ 
Ink Publications more accessible we 
sell binders at cost. The Weekly 
holding twelve copies is $1.25, post- 
paid, and the Monthly holding nine 
copies $2.00, postpaid. These bind- 
ers are an attractive addition to any 
desk or library. 











JOLONTO 
MONTREAL 
WinniPEG 
LONDON, bag 








GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 
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*% a Practical 


COPY WRITER 


This man KNOWS HOW .. . has 
handled every job in an agency ex- 
cept artwork. Has worked on national 
newspaper and magazine accounts; es- 
pecially well versed in major house- 
hold appliances and “women’s appeal” 
products. 

An exceptionally good writer, this 
advertiser is idea-ful, creative, con- 
structive. Knows what it takes to 
make a _ successful solicitation and 
knows how to get it: from preliminary 
research to merchandising plan, from 
copy theme to key visuals. Has what 
it takes to follow through when the 
account is “in.” 

A real find for the agency requiring 
strength in its new business and copy 
department; an organization man well 
known in the agency business with an 
excellent background and interesting 
record. Age 35. 


Address 
**V,°? Box 33, Printers’ Ink 





Waar qualifications are 
you looking for in a man? 


Men of varied experience and 
ability advertise in these pages, 
seeking opportunity to sell 


their services. 


The chances are you will find 
several likely candidates for 
the job by looking over recent 
advertisements. Many compe- 
tent men have been located in 
this manner with a minimum 
of expense and trouble. 


‘ou have any difficulty in 

ing a man to measure up 
2 our specific requirements, 
baieies his by advertising in 
PRINTERS’ INK. It 
only a small nditure - 
get into touch with really 
worth-while men. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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refrain . . . Merry Christmas, o 
and all . . . and a prosperous Ney 
Year.” 

This is one of those rare ey. 
amples where a company shows a 
number of its salesmen. 


not by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion high-pressure selling, but he 
contends that is is an excellen 
method of building good-will dur. 
ing an off season. 

*e +. 

To his growing list of long-time 
pullers among advertisements, the 
Schoolmaster is pleased to add ay 
advertisement which appeared in a 
publication which is right in the 


family. 

In 1928, The Burkhardt Com. 
pany ran an advertisement in the 
July issue of Printers’ Inx 
MontTHLy. On December 6, 1934, 
this company received an inquiry 
from this more than six-year old 


advertisement. | 
- 


From Caroline W. Carter, Dram- 
atized Direct Mail, Division of The 
Crane-Howard Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the Schoolmaster re- 
ceives the following testimonial to 
the rememberability of advertisers: 

“*The World’s Breakfast—and 
shoe buckles.’ 

“Some people might say that 
didn’t make sense—but I can assure 
you it did make very good sense 
when I saw it at lunch time today. 

“Happening to cast an eye up 
over the exposed side of an old 
building—where one of our land- 
marks had been torn down to make 
a new parking lot—I saw a sheer 
precipice of mottled old weather- 
beaten paint and down at the bot- 
tom where the old landmark had 
protected it somewhat the dim out- 
line— 

The World’s Breakfast 

and above that a pair of very solid 
looking buckled shoon! I con- 
tinued my visual exploration above 
that, but there was no other trace 
of the original painted wall design. 
Glancing down to the bottom again 
I found the poster painters’ signa- 
ture—Gunning System. 

“I’m wondering if they are in 
the painted bulletin business still 
and just how old this huge wall 
sign might be. But chiefly it inter- 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. 


Minimum order five 


lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. Classified ads payable in advance. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Typographic Salesman— Aggressive 
salesman with large agency accounts— 
attractive opportunity — well-established 
typographic day and night plant—write 
for appointment—strict confidence — our 
personnel are aware of this advertise- 
ment. Box 415, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 








YOUNG MAN, 21, engaged at present, 
desires position with opportunity. Ex- 
perienced advertising production. No 
objection to out of town position. 
Box 417, Printers’ Ink. 





Art Director—unusual background ten 
years’ experience directing for leading 
metropolitan stores and agencies, avail- 
able free lance or part time basis. 
Box 418, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED: Publicity assistant with abil- 
ity to create and write publicity for trade 
journals and newspapers. Refrigeration 
and radio experience desirable. Must 
have executive capacity and be able to 
follow through with office details. State 
experience and salary. Box 408, P. I. 





TERRITORIAL REPRESENTATIVE— 
Magazine going to department store field 
desires advertising salesman Cleveland- 
Chicago area. Young, aggressive indi- 
vidual, age 30-40 with actual merchan- 
dising as well as publishing experience 
preferred. State qualifications and past 
record in full detail in first letter. Ad- 
dress Box 409, Printers’ Ink. 


OPPORTUNITY for aggressive, experi- 
enced sign and display salesmen to join 
up with the country’s largest producer 
of de luxe glass signs and counter dis- 
plays, both illuminated and _non-illumi- 
nated. Concern rated one million dollars, 
already doing national business. 

Excellent straight commission opportun- 
ity for live wires who appreciate splendid, 
home office support and continuous ad- 
vertising assistance. Most of our prod- 
ucts are distinctive enough to be beyond 
competition. 

Reply in strict confidence, outlining 
background and experience, and include 
character references. hese will not be 
approached, pending preliminary discus- 
sion. Box 404, Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


SALESMAN, magazine space major abil- 
ity, experience national excellent record, 
personality, desires chan If your re- 
quirements are for a hig er type, please 
reply Box 407, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Man, executive and selling 
experience. Effective plan, copy, layout. 
Worked for printer, trade paper, news- 
paper—all good references. Age 36; high 
character. Price reasonable. Box 410, P. I. 





VISUALIZER AND 
FINISHED ARTIST 
WIDE AGENCY EXPERIENCE ON 


HIGHEST TYPE OF ORK— 
YOUNG. BOX 412, PRINTERS’ INK. 
For Good Copy in the most 
active sense write Box 413, 

P. I. Writer, copy special- 
ist, young man with 10 yrs. 
broad advertising experience. 


Editor or Publicity Promotion to in- 
dustry by man with wide respon. exper. 
on indus., trade and bus. papers and inti- 
mate knowl. of indus. Eng. training. Any- 
where; agency or direct. Box 414, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE, young 
woman; newspaper, agency, department 
store experience; copy, layout, manage- 
ment. contact; now Fashion Writer large 
New York store; interested making 
change, preferably agency, New York. 
Box 405, Printers’ Ink. 














REPRODUCTIONS of Sales Letters, 
Diagrams, Pictures, Bulletins, Testimo- 
nials; $1.50 hundred copies; additional 
hundreds 20¢. Cuts unnecessary. Sam- 
ples. Laurel Process, 480 Canal St., N. Y. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Advertising Manager available. 17 
years thorough experience. Knows 
every angle. liable. Now employed, 
but no future. What you? 
Box 411, Printers’ Ink. 


have 





ARTIST 


Competent, versatile; lightning ideas, ex- 
pert planning and execution. A one-man 
department plus. Age 30. Box 406, P. I. 








“IDEA FACTORY’’—Can bat out 
complete campaigns at one sitting; 
perfect layouts, human copy. 

whiz at any type of advertising,— 
market analyses, _— ads, 
stunts, signs, mail order, etc. @ Has 
ideas that should swing several bi 
accounts. Box 416, Printers’ In 

















CAUTION 
Ageticame for itions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening 
any samples of work ad to us for 
forwarding. 
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Advertisers’ Index 


No responsibility is as- 
sumed for any omission. 


American Magazine 
Pe SS ee or 


Chicago American 

Chicago Daily News 

IED auannenieesdscaéeus 
Classified Advertisements 

yu 51 


Des Moines Register and Tribune... 2 


Donnelley & Sons Co., R. R. ...33 to 36 


Electrographic Corp. .............. 
Esquire 


Field & Stream 
Francis Press, Charles ............. 


Ge, BOR, Fs By ocwscwsivesiccces 95 


Hawley Advertising Co., Inc. ...... 
Help Wanted “W,” Box 34 
Household Magazine 


Nation’s Business 
New York News 
New York Sun 

New York Times 


Rapid Electrotype Co. ............. 59 
Starch, Daniel 
Thompson Co., J. Walter 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
os 


7.50; 


Advertising rates: Page, $135 ; half page, 
quarter pa 75; one-inch imum, $10.50 ; 
Classified, 75 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 
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ested me to see how unerringly and 
instantly the mind filled out the 
rest of the picture—Quaker Oats! 

“And then I’m also wondering 
if—in the intricacies and complica- 
tions of modern campaigning—we 
are losing sight of some of the old- 
fashioned varieties, the old elemen- 
tal simplicities of brand and trade- 
mark emphasis. One picture may 
be worth a thousand words—but 
here is a pair of old shoe buckles 
that starts a train of recollection in 
mind—reconstructing years and 
years of Quaker advertising.” 

* e ° 

A Chicago member of the Class 

sends several colored photographs 


| of the dining-room of Jacques 


French Restaurant in that city 
which he took from the table 
where he was dining. The cards 
were in an ornamental brass stand 
with a pencil attached, thus invit- 
ing a guest to mail the cards to 
friends. 

Certain restaurants, of course, 
go so far as to state that any of 
its postal cards left at the desk 
will be mailed out without cost of 
postage to the sender. Jacques 
goes one step farther in that the 
stamps are already attached to the 
cards when they are placed on the 
tables. 

+ + + 


New Addresses 

N. Ayer & Son, Inc., will move 
its Chicago office to the Field Building, 
135 S. La Salle Street, February 1. 

Morrison Advertising Agency, Mil- 
waukee, is now located at 403 Marquette 
Building, 709 North Eleventh Street, 
that city. 

Logan & Stebbins, Los Angeles adver- 
tising agency, has moved to the 811 West 
7th Sercet uilding, that city. 

M Basso & Company, Inc., New 
rinting, has moved t 
treet, that city. 


York, creative 
229 West 28th 


Providence Craftsmen Elect 
Basil M. Parson has been elected 
resident of the Providence Club of 
rinting House Craftsmen. Hubert A 
Slater is the new vice-president, Her- 
bert Threlfall, secretary, and Clifford 
Leonard, treasurer. 
* . o 


Joins Gerth-Knollin 

James F. Ferguson has joined the 
Gerth-Knollin Advertising Agency, San 
Francisco, in charge of technical pub 
licity and as an assistant on industrial 
accounts. 
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+ for you. It has meant relief from 
yurse, worry for many an advertising 
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desk man. It means full measure of 
+" value for the careful buyer of 
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n the printing. It has behind it a group 


of specially trained men, always 
on their toes to serve you so well 
that you will come back again. 
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CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE AT 34 ST., NEW YORK 
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SUBURBAN 
CIRCULATION 


68% MORE CIRCULATION THAN DELIVERED BY 
ANY OTHER CHICAGO DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Total Daily Circulation Now in Excess of 801/000 








